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Beacons  of  the  sky 


This  achievement  has  been 
made  possible  by  engineers  of 
the  Illuminating  Engineering 
Laboratories  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  working 
with  officials  of  the  Post  Office 
Department.  A startling 
achievement  now  will  be  a 
commonplace  of  lifein  the  new 
America  which  you  will  inherit. 


If  you  are  interested  to  learn 
more  about  what  electricity  is 
doing,  write  for  Reprint  No. 
AR391  containing  a complete 
set  of  these  advertisements. 


Between  Cleveland  and  Rock  Springs, 
Wyo.,  along  the  night  route  of  the 
air  mail  service,  tall  beacons  have 
been  placed  every  twenty-five  miles. 

Revolving  on  great  steel  towers, 
General  Electric  searchlights,  total- 
ing 1,992,000,000  candle-power,  blaze 
a path  of  light  for  the  airplane  pilot. 

What  the  lighthouse  is  to  the  ocean 
navigator,  these  beacons  are  to  the 
conquerors  of  the  air. 
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A.  M.  FOOTE,  A.M. 

HART  SCHAFFNER  & MARX 

148  Elm  Street 

CLOTHES 

Phone  122-K  Oberlin,  Ohio 

J.  V.  HILL 

Watch 

Our  Windows 

This  is  a Good  Time 

PICTURES  OF  COLLEGE 
FRIENDS 

to  invest  in  Oberlin  Real  Estate;  prices 
are  low  now;  they  are  sure  to  advance. 
Some  special  bargains. 

Negatives  Available  for 
Groups,  Athletics  and  Faculty 
From  1894-1924 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

T.  J.  RICE  STUDIO 

30  East  College  St.  OBERLIN,  OHIO 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

The  John  Lersch  Co. 

RIVERS 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

Everything  in  Dry  Goods — Ladies' 

Always  the  Best  in 
SHOE  REPAIRING 

and  Children's  W earing 

SHOE  SHINING 

A pparel 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time 

40  S.  Main  St. 

and  at  the  right  prices.  Mail  orders 

given  special  attention. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


OBERLIN,  OHIO 


HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 


DEPARTMENTS 


THE  COLLEGE  CF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 
THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Applications  for  admission  in  September,  1925,  are  now  being  received.  The 
total  number  of  new  places  available  will  be  as  follows:  in  the  freshman  class,  men, 
175;  women,  175;  with  advanced  standing,  men,  15;  women  15. 

Under  the  new  plan  of  admission  places  are  assigned  April  ist,  1925.  It  Is  es- 
pecially necessary  that  j'oung  women  have  their  full  credentials  on  file  at  that  time. 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 

The  Gradu.'^te  School  of  Theology 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  expects  previous  preparation 
equivalent  to  an  Oberlin  A.B.  degree.  Correspondence  with  reference  to  admission 
to  this  department  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean,  Professor  T.  W.  Graham. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music 

The  enrolment  in  the  Conservator}'  of  Music  is  limited  to  400  students.  Appli- 
cations for  admission  in  September,  1925,  are  now  being  received.  Applications 
should  be  sent  either  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  or  to  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
servatory, Professor  F.  H.  Shaw. 


The  next  College  year  will  begin  September  16,  1925. 

The  cooperation  of  all  alumni  and  former  students  is  urged  in  bringing  the 
claims  of  Oberlin  to  the  attention  of  desirable  students.  For  catalogues  and  general 
information  write  to  the  Secretary,  George  M.  Jones. 
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Shall  we  assume  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  things,  one  that  can  be  seen,  and  the  other 
without  material  form;  and  that  we  are  made 
up  of  body  and  soul  and  the  body  rather  re- 
sembles that  which  is  visible,  while  the  soul 
resembles  that  which  has  no  material  form. 
And  when  the  soul  makes  use  of  the  body,  that 
is  of  the  senses,  she  is  dragged  by  the  body 
into  the  region  of  things  that  are  never  stable 
and  gets  confused  and  dizzy.  But  when  the 
soui  of  herself  alone  ponders  and  reflects,  then 
she  passes  into  a region  of  purity,  eternity,  and 
unchangeableness,  and  with  that  which  never 
changes  she  remains  unchanging,  because  she 
has  laid  hold  of  eternal  things. 

Dark,  enigmatical  words,  these  of  Plato,  to 
the  practical,  progressive  American  of  the  1925 
model,  who  is  living  at  concert  pitch  and  who 
feels  that  the  days  are  wanting  which  do  not 
yield  a thrill  or  present  a crisis.  One  can 
see  in  his  mind's  eye  the  hustling  young  bond 
salesman,  realtor,  or  agent  for  Willard  Spark 
Plugs  or  Off  'n  on  Tire  Chains  puzzling  over 
these  words — if  anywhere  in  his  up-to-the-min- 
ute reading  in  Cosmopolitan  or  Breezy  Stories, 
he  has  come  across  such  an  antiquated  author 
—particularly  the  “two  kinds  of  things,”  and 
especially  the  one  “without  material  form.” 
As  unintelligible  as  these  words  may  be  to 
our  young  “Babbitts.”  what  could  better  char- 
acterize a large  part  of  our  population  than 
Plato's  remark  about  our  living  in  the  “region 
of  things  that  are  never  stable,  and  wandering 
about  there  and  getting  confused  and  dizzy.” 

Our  Attic  philosopher  is  uttering  words  here, 
^^hich  applied  not  only  to  the  moment  for 
V hich  they  were  spoken,  but  to  the  eternal  or 
ever  recurrent  needs  of  human  kind;  he  is 
dealing  here  with  the  fundamental  problem  of 
human  life:  how  to  find  the  permanent  amid 
all  that  is  changing,  to  see  the  One  amid  the 
welter  of  the  Many.  In  our  modern  life  ma- 
terial conditions  are  so  pressing  and,  even  in 
the  supposedly  cloistral  life  of  the  college,  the 
tumult  and  the  clamor  of  the  world  comes  in 
so  deafening  that  we  hardly  sense  that  there 
might  be  aroupd  and  about  us  a world  of  peace 


and  quiet,  where  the  stars  are  shining,  where 
the  agitation  of  events  does  not  reach,  and 
where  we  may  “lay  hold  of  eternal  things.” 
The  very  fact  that  we  find  satisfaction  in 
things,  or,  at  least,  expect  to  find  them  there, 
in  houses,  lands,  cottages,  yachts,  motor  cars, 
in  all  kind  of  mechanical  devices  and  conven- 
iences; and  that  we  measure  success  in  the 
world  by  the  quantity  of  things  we  own  or  con- 
trol and  the  number  of  devices  we  have  and 
the  lateness  of  their  model,  keeps  us  restless, 
hurrying  hither  and  anon,  ever  pursuing  the 
new  and  “scrapping”  the  old. 

We  are  outwardly  so  active,  so  busy  with 
visible  things  that  we  have  developed  few  re- 
sources of  satisfaction  within  ourselves.  We 
have  allowed  little  time  for  the  inner  springs 
to  fill,  for  meditation  and  quiet  thought  through 
which  we  might  pass  into  that  region  of 
purity,  serenity,  and  unchangeableness  where 
we  can,  as  Plato  says,  “lay  hold  of  eternal 
things.”  What  wonder  that  there  is  so  much 
social  unrest,  so  much  propaganda,  so  little 
justice!  Hov/  are  men  to  do  justly,  see  truth, 
speak  kindly,  love  mercy,  without  quiet  and 
serenity  of  spirit! 

If  our  Alma  Mater  can  really  increase  the 
inner  sources  of  joy  and  contentment  in  a few 
of  the  choice  youth  of  our  generation,  with  the 
faith  that  somehow  or  other  they  may  propa- 
gate that  kind  of  life;  if  it  can  save  them  from 
the  passion  for  things  and  contribute  more 
largely  to  that  most  significant  part  of  life 
which  men  live  in  the  solitude  of  their  own 
souls  and  which  puts  them  above  the  agitation 
and  confusion  of  the  changing  and  ephemeral, 
would  it,  just  possibly,  have  rendered  its  high- 
est service? 

And  here  may  I say  good-bye  to  my  read- 
few,  yeSj  I know,  for  who  reads  editorials 
in  an  Alumni  Magazine — and  introduce  our 
new  Alumni  Secretary,  Mr.  John  G.  Olmstead, 
of  the  class  of  1906.  May  you  be  as  generous 
in  your  support  of  him  as  you  have  been  of 
me. 

Jesse  F.  M.\ck. 
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Like  Cato 

(For  teachers  only) 

The  season  of  mid-year  examinations  has 
come  and  gone,  and  the  college  is  reverting 
to  “normalcy.”  Incidentally,  I met  that  exotic 
word  not  long  ago,  without  quotation  marks, 
in  a Senior’s  paper,  and  it  will  no  doubt  soon 
be  as  familiar  as  “alright”  and  “Senate  pro- 
tests appointment”  and  “it  looks  like  it  was 
going  to  rain.”  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  a grave  responsibility,  linguistic 
as  well  as  legislative.  The  evil  that  they  utter 
lives  after  them  on  the  tongues  and  pens  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  Perhaps  this  is  a reason 
why  Mr.  Coolidge  is  so  sparing  of  his  speech. 
He  may  remember  Mr.  Harding's  “normalcy” 
and  Mr.  MTlson’s  “may  I nots”  and  “shalls” 
and  “wills”  and  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  lighthearted 
advocacy  of  “reformed”  spelling.  The  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  remarked  editorially  the 
other  day  that  “there  has  always  existed  in 
America  a strong  sense  of  authority,  a high 
respect  for  classical  standards,  which  have 
kept  the  language  in  its  more  serious  uses 
from  deviating  too  far  from  the  ancient  and 
honorable  models  of  English  expression.”  Well, 
of  course,  it  all  depends  upon  what  you  mean 
by  “too  far.” 

However,  I did  not  set  out  to  write  a dis- 
quisition upon  current  English,  but  to  confide 
to  my  fellow-teachers  a misgiving  that  always 
besets  me  at  these  recurrent  crises.  As  I go 
about  my  business  during  the  week  that  fol- 
lows examinations,  meeting  these  grave  and 
sometimes  accusing  young  faces,  hearing  the 
eager  interchange  of  “MTiat  did  you  get,”  wit- 
nessing the  anxiety  with  which  they  fall  upon 
a heap  of  returned  blue  books,  like  jackals 
upon  their  prey,  observing  the  gloomy  throngs 
that  await  their  doom  in  the  anteroom  of  the 
Dean’s  office — when  I see  all  this  and  remem- 
ber tliat  the  academic  fate  of  these  helpless 
young  creatures  is  hanging,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, upon  my  nod  and  upon  the  nod  of  peo- 
ple not  so  very  much  wiser  than  I am,  I con- 
fess lo  a misgiving.  The  immortal  lines  in 
which  Pope  punctured  the  i)retensions  of  Ad- 
dison say  themselves  in  my  memory: 

Like  Cato,  give  his  little  Senate  laws, 

And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause. 


Not  that  one  hears  much  applause!  There 
are  more  kicks  than  halfpence  in  this  business. 
But  there  is  a kind  of  assumption  abroad  that 
we  little  Catos  are  extremely  well-pleased  with 
ourselves,  that  we  rather  enjoy  putting  on  the- 
black  cap  and  the  hanging  face,  and  that  if  we 
don’t  get  much  applause,  it  is  not  for  lack  of 
lending  an  ear.  While  I deny  the  correctness 
of  this  assumption,  at  least  as  applied  to  all  of 
us,  I wdll  confess  that  at  moments  like  these 
there  does  seem  to  me  to  be  something  a little 
fatuous — in  the  French  sense  of  the  word — 
about  the  teacher’s  position.  Everyone  ex- 
pects him  to  be  a sort  of  Turveydrop,  an  ex- 
emplar as  well  as  a professor  of  academic 
deportment,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if 
he  occasionally  thought  of  himself  so.  He  is 
dealing  constantly  wuth  persons  whose  duty 
and  whose  interest  It  is  to  listen  to  him  and,, 
it  they  disagree,  not  to  disagree  too  impolitely. 
The  curses  that  are  naturally  heaped  upon 
him  are,  like  those  lavished  upon  the  tyrant 
Macbeth,  deep  but  not  loud.  The  surprising 
thing  is  that  we  are  as  modest  as  we  are,  but 
I sometimes  wonder  if  -we  are  modest  enough. 
After  all,  it  was  one  of  the  wdsest  of  mankind 
who  was  persuaded  that  he  knew  nothing.  It 
may  be  a confession  of  weakness,  but  it  is  at 
least  in  accord  wTth  experience  to  feel  grave 
doubts  as  to  one’s  own  infallibility. 

A year  or  two  ago,  I was  waiting  in  the 
Dean’s  anteroom  myself,  in  company  with  an 
unknown  Freshman.  There  was  a protracted 
interview  going  on  in  the  inner  office,  and 
through  the  closed  door  we  could  hear  the  mur- 
mur of  voices.  As  the  minutes  passed  and 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  door  opening,  I tried 
to  engage  the  Freshman  in  conversation,  but 
he  was  uncommunicative — civil,  but  uncom- 
municative. Finally  I remarked,  with  humor- 
ous intent,  “Someone  is  having  a terribly  long 
session  with  the  Dean.”  “Yes,”  said  the  boy, 
grimly  and  briefly,  "it’s  my  Dad.”  I often 
think  of  that  scene  when  I meditate  upon  our 
Catonic  proceedings,  but  I never  feel  less  like 
a Cato  than  at  such  moments. 
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George  A.  Vradenburg,  ’10 

Mark  O.  Ward,  '10 


A real  “Human  Dynamo  of  Perennial 
Youth”  is  George  Vradenburg,  for  if  there  ever 
was  a bundle  of  energy  in  human  form,  it  is 
bundled  up  in  this  stocky,  rugged,  fighting, 
dynamic  man. 

George’s  years  at  Oberiin  measur-’d  eight— 
from  1902  to  1910— years  of  Oberlin's  g.eatest 
growth ; so  he  is  prob- 
ably known  to  more 
Oberiin  graduates  and 
former  students  than 
any  other  Alumnus  liv- 
ing outside  of  Oberiin 
— not  only  on  account 
of  his  many  years  as  a 
student,  but  more  so 
because  of  the  multi- 
tude of  outside  activi- 
ties to  which  he  gave 
his  whole-hearted  ef- 
forts. 

But  before  we  come 
to  that  part  of  George’s 
history,  let’s  take  a 
peek  at  him  as  a kid. 

He  was  born  on  April 
1st,  1882,  (No  April 
Fool’s  joke  about  that) 
on  a farm  near  Sioux 
City,  out  in  Iowa — 

“Where  the  Tall  Corn 
Grows.”  He  was  the 
baby  of  the  family, 
youngest  of  three.  His 
boyhood  schooling  was 
at  a typical  “Little  Red 
Schoolhouse”  of  the  country  districts  of  those 
days.  After  finishing  the  eighth  grade,  he 
went  to  Fort  Dodge,  and  for  several  years 
worked  for  The  Early  Music  Company.  He  be- 
came convinced  that  he  needed  more  education, 
and  largely  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Early, 
his  employer,  he  came  to  Oberiin  with  a num- 
ber of  other  boys  from  Fort  Dodge,  and  en- 
tered the  first  year  class  of  the  Academy. 

George  earned  his  entire  way  through  Ober- 
iin, besides  helping  to  support  his  mother  while 
he  was  in  school.  He  waited  table  for  his 
board,  and  found  many  different  ways  of  earn- 
ing the  necessary  funds  to  pay  his  way.  Be- 


sides carrying  on  his  regular  work,  he  studied 
bookkeeping,  shorthand  and  typewriting  in 
Oberiin  Business  School,  and  thus  was  equipped 
to  be  an  Assistant  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of 
Men  of  the  College.  During  summer  vacations 
he  took  on  any  work  available  which  would 
bring  him  a good  income,  from  work  on  farms 
around  Oberiin  and 
Wakeman,  to  being  a 
Davey  Tree  Expert  — 
and  doctoring  trees  in 
any  part  of  the  country 
where  the  Davey  Com- 
pany sent  him. 

But  what  did  he  do 
outside  of  work  and 
study?  Look  over  the 
following  list  and  you’ll 
say  “That’s  a plenty.” 
Class  President  in 
freshman  year;  Mem- 
ber for  three  years  of 
Student  Senate,  Secre- 
tary one  year,  Vice- 
President  another; 
Leading  Member  of  Phi 
Delta;  Varsity  Debate 
Team;  Financial  Man- 
ager of  Oberiin  Re- 
view in  senior  year. 

He  also  taught  a class 
of  boys  in  the  Sunday 
School  of  the  Second 
Congregational  church. 

George  had  learned 
to  play  basketball  in 
Fort  Dodge,  and  easily  made  the  first  Oberiin 
varsity  team  in  1903.  He  was  catcher  on  the 
baseball  team,  captain  in  1909.  He  played  half- 
back on  Oberlin’s  great  teams  of  1907  and  1908, 
being  one  of  the  famous  “Pony  Backfield” — 
composed  also  of  Glen  Gray,  Herb  Nichols, 
Ralph  Houser,  and  George  Pendleton.  In  his 
senior  year  he  was  assistant  coach  of  Oberlin’s 
Championship  Football  Team,  coach  of  the 
varsity  basketball  and  baseball  teams. 

He  also  tried  track  — just  once.  In  a dual 
meet  with  western  Reserve,  when  Oberiin  was 
short  of  sprinters,  George,  without  training, 
tried  to  run  the  220-yard  dash.  Who  of  us  who 
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saw  ‘‘the  spectacle,”  will  ever  forget  the  pic- 
ture of  him  in  that  last  100  yards? 

Immediately  after  graduating,  George  start- 
ed work  in  a clerical  position  with  the  Toledo 
Seed  & Oil  Company.  Within  a tew  short 
years  he  had  worked  up  to  the  position  of  vice- 
president  and  general  manager.  The  company 
was  sold  out  several  years  ago  to  one  of  the 
large  National  companies  in  the  same  line  of 
business.  A fine  position  with  the  company  at 
their  New  York  offices  was  offered  George,  but 
his  interests  and  ties  in  Toledo  were  too  strong 
for  him  to  break.  With  several  friends  he 
formed  the  American  Paper  Container  Com- 
pany, bought  a large  manufacturing  plant,  and 
is  president  of  the  company.  "Nolox”  paper 
boxes,  for  which  his  company  owns  the  patents, 
are  manufactured  in  large  and  every  increas- 
ing quantities.  These  are  practical  automatic 
boxes,  without  hooks,  locks  or  staples,  for  use 
in  packing  suits,  cakes,  etc.  In  the  same  plant 
is  a battery  of  machines  making  paper  butter 
dishes  for  the  Champion  Paper  Dish  Company, 
of  which  firm  George  is  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager. 

“Mrs.  George”  was  Lena  Bushong,  Ex.  1910, 
and  the  Vradenburg  family  now  also  includes 
Helen  11,  Newton  8,  and  George,  Jr.,  5.  They 
are  all  live  wires — could  not  be  otherwise  with 
such  a strenuous  father  to  follow. 

George  is  just  as  much  engaged  in  “outside 
activities”  as  he  was  in  Oberlin.  He  has  been 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Toledo  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
ever  since  he  arrived  in  the  city.  At  present 
he  is  on  the  Board  of  Trustee,  Chairman  of 
religious  work.  Chairman  of  City-wide  “Hi-Y” 
work,  and  teaches  a Bible  study  class. 

He  is  active  in  all  phases  of  church  work  in 
the  Epworth  Methodist  church,  being  leader 
of  a large  class  of  young  women  in  the  Sunday 
School. 

Thus  you  will  see  that  “The  Human  Dynamo” 
isn’t  running  down  in  the  least.  Those  of  us 
who  saw  George  catch  the  full  nine  innings  in 
the  Alumni-Varsity  baseball  game  last  June,  or 
saw  him  canter  around  the  floor  of  the  gym 
in  the  Alumni-Varsity  basketball  game,  cannot 
but  marvel  at  his  energy.  Pie  never  seems  to 
tire  or  grow  older — seems  to  have  found  the 
secret  of  perennial  youth. 

And  his  interest  in  Oberlin  has  never  lagged 
— he’s  always  back  for  any  gathering  of  the 
Alumni  — or  Alumni-Varsity  affairs.  He  is  a 
leader  in  the  Oberlin  Association  of  North- 


western Ohio,  willing  and  anxious  to  help, 
financially  or  otherwise,  in  any  way  to  help 
his  Aima  Mater. 

When  any  of  the  present  or  future  genera- 
tions of  Oberlin  students  are  looking  for  an 
example  of  an  active,  dynamic  career  of  ac- 
complishment, both  in  and  out  of  school,  let 
them  scan  the  activities  of  George  Albert 
Vradenburg,  1910 — “ The  Human  Dynamo  of 
Perennial  Youth.” 


INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE 
Any  students,  foreign  or  American,  who  are 
contemplating  post-graduate  study  in  New 
York  City,  may  be  interested  to  know  about 
International  House.  This  “unique  institu- 
tion on  Riverside  Drive  representing  all  races 
and  demonstrating  that  mankind  is  one  fam- 
ily” will  welcome  them  and  make  every  effort 
to  serve  them.  International  House  repre- 
sents a benefaction  of  $3,000,000  and  is  a sort 
of  hotel  tor  students  in  the  many  schools  of 
New  York.  It  is  also  the  headquarters  for  the 
Cosmopolitan  Club,  which  includes  seven  hun- 
dred men  and  five  hudred  w'omen  from  sixty- 
seven  different  countries. 


Attention  is  called  to  a correction  in  Mrs. 
Olds’  article  appearing  in  the  December,  1924, 
issue,  in  which  she  calls  Oberlin-In-Shansi 
“ Jefferson  Academy.”  This  academy  is  the 
school  maintained  by  the  American  Board 
Mission  at  Tunghsien  near  Peking  and  has  no 
connection  with  the  Oberlin  wmrk.  The  Ober- 
lin  school  is  usually  known  as  “ The  Oberliu- 
Shansi  Memorial  Academy.” 


Eleven  of  Oberlin’s  alumni  are  attending  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration. They  are  George  C.  Parrall,  ’24; 
Arthur  V.  Hook,  ’24;  Kenneth  D.  Hutchinson, 
’23;  Almond  J.  Hyde,  ’22;  Clarence  A.  Raker, 
’22;  Robert  B.  Shaw,  ’20;  Richard  AV.  Bos- 
worth,  ’23;  Rufus  H.  Emery,  ’23;  Henry  C. 
Hawley,  ’23;  Kenneth  R.  Telfer,  ’23;  Yao  K. 
Teng,  ’23. 


Notice  has  come  to  us  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Rice  Whitney  of  Honolulu.  Mrs.  AA’hit- 
ney  graduated  from  the  college  in  1859  and 
was  at  the  time  of  her  death  eighty-eight 
years  old.  An  appreciation  of  Mrs.  AVhitncy 
will  appear  iu  the  April  number  of  the  mag- 
azine. 
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Rhoda  McCulloch,  10 

Beatrice  Doerschuk,  ’06 


In  discussing  the  Conference  on  the  Chris- 
tian Way  of  Life,  Herbert  Croly  concluded 
with  this  contrast:  “In  so  far  as  we  accept 

Christianity  as  a matter  of  obligation  rather 
than  as  a matter  of  more  complete  and  intelli- 
gent participation  in  life  itself,  the  Christian 
gospel  and  its  record  become  a dogma  and  a 
discipline  which  overpower  the  mind  and  the 
will  rather  than  an  imagin- 
ative vision  of  the  whole 
man  which  when  reinforced 
by  a valid  art  of  living  may 
help  to  bring  the  whole  man 
into  existence.” 

Rhoda  McCulloch  accepts 
Christianity  as  a matter  of 
“ more  complete  and  intelli- 
gent participation  in  life  it- 
self.” She  seeks  with  open 
mind  and  eager  experiment 
that  “valid  art  of  living” 
which  will  mean  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  whole  of  life  for 
all. 

The  Conference  on  the 
Christian  Way  of  Life,  com- 
monly known  as  The  In- 
quiry, is  a national  organiza- 
tion directed  by  a represen- 
tative committee  of  some 
two  hundred  members,  with 
commissions  formed  for  concentrated  atten- 
tion to  special  subjects.  From  its  inception 
there  have  been  two  chief  executives  at  the 
head  of  the  staff,  a man  and  a woman,  with 
equal  and  parallel  responsibility. 

As  one  of  these  two  executives.  Miss  McCul- 
loch is  concerned  with  the  forming  of  discus- 
sion gi'oups  throughout  the  country  for  the 
consideration  of  industrial,  racial,  and  inter- 
national problems  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
whether  there  is  a modern  Christian  way  of 
living  which  is  feasibie  for  individuals  and 
for  communities.  She  is  interested  in  estab- 
lishing advance  outposts  of  experimental  liv- 
ing. She  is  concerned  with  the  technique  of 
how  to  live  with  other  people;  how  practically 
to  realize  world  citizenship,  a socialized  indus- 
trial system,  interracial  adjustment,  a more 
adequately  functioning  church. 

The  purpose  is  “ to  create  in  the  minds  of 
men  and  women  habits  of  thought  in  dealing 


with  the  problems  of  human  relationships — a 
desire  for  accurate  facts  before  arriving  at 
opinions,  a wiliingness  to  discuss  controversial 
questions  in  groups  which  represent  conflict- 
ing experiences,  and  a mood  of  expectancy 
which  wiil  eventually  release  for  human  rela- 
tionships the  spiritual  resources  of  the  uni- 
verse.”. The  method  is  unique  in  that  it  seeks 
a formulation  of  Christian 
thought  from  the  rank  and 
fiie;  the  program  will  de- 
velop from  within  the  study 
group.  The  plan  will  be  ef- 
fective when  many  local 
groups  throughout  the 
country  are  actively  engaged 
in  the  task  of  educating 
themselves. 

Miss  McCulloch  not  only 
serves  as  one  of  the  tw'o 
executive  secretaries  of  The 
Inquiry  but  is  at  the  same 
time  carrying  an  interest- 
ing professional  responsibil- 
ity as  editor-in-chief  of  the 
publications  of  the  National 
Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
These  publications  include 
the  monthly  magazine,  The 
Woman’s  Press,  technical 
books  and  materials  of  the 
Association  and  other  books  and  pamphlets  of 
related  and  yet  more  general  interest.  In  this 
position  she  delights  in  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
periment with  the  problem  of  demonstrating 
that  business  can  be  conducted  by  a religious 
organization  in  such  a way  as  to  express  the 
ideals  of  the  organization  and  at  the  same 
time  be  an  economically  successful  enterprise. 

The  editor-in-chief  has  a wide  acquaintance 
with  Y.  W.  C.  A.  personnel  throughout  the 
country,  and  a comprehensive  understanding 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  organization  which 
she  in  turn  interprets  editorially  through  its 
magazine.  Moreover  she  realizes  that  if  this 
magazine  is  as  significant  as  it  should  be  for 
the  members  of  the  Association  it  will  inev- 
itably be  of  wide  interest  to  other  groups  of 
women,  as  it  is  indeed  proving  by  its  circula- 
tion to  be.  Conversely  the  editor,  who  is  con- 
cerned with  the  wide  membership  of  the  Asso- 
(Continued  on  page  19) 
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Theodore  Harvey,  TO 

George  A.  Vradenburg,  ’10 


To  write  a sketch  of  Ted  Harvey  is  about 
the  easiest  thing  one  can  do,  for  one  has  as 
his  subject  about  six  feet  four  of  real  he-man 
from  the  soles  of  his  feet  to  the  top  of  his 
biond  head. 

This  brings  to  mind  a story  of  Ted’s  boy- 
hood days  down  in  or 
near  Conneaut,  where 
Ted  first  smiled  on  a 
helpless  world.  It  seems 
one  of  the  widows  in 
this  village  had  been 
missing  melons  fro  m 
her  garden,  but  never 
could  lay  hands  on  the 
culprits.  One  morn- 
ing, after  the  maraud- 
ers had  left,  she  pro- 
claimed to  her  fellow 
villagers  in  particular, 
and  to  the  world  in 
general,  that  she  had 
seen  the  footprints  of 
the  guilty  in  her  gar- 
den and  that  she  knew 
it  was  the  Harvey 
boys  because  they  had 
the  biggest  feet  in  Ash- 
tabula county. 

When  Ted  matricu- 
lated in  Oberlin  Col- 
lege the  institution  be- 
gan looking  up.  So 
far  as  I know  he  has 
made  but  one  serious 
structing  the  coming  mayors  and  aldermen  of 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  in  the  mysteries  of 
Chemistry  and  Physics,  and  also  showing  bud- 
ding manhood  how  footljall  should  lie  played. 
AVhile  his  success  in  both  fields  was  marked, 
still  he  yearned  for  a business  career.  His 
first  two  early  ventures  were  in  Imsinesses  in 
which  he  was  associated  with  W.  P.  (Dog- 
Meat)  Ferris  and  P.  J.  Elibott  and  the  U.  L. 
Kenyon  Portal)le  House  Co.  In  spite  of  his 
untiring  efforts,  long  liours,  eourtsliip,  etc., 
botli  Imsinesses  succumbed  to  infant  “ indus- 
tryitis." 

Having  acpuired  a world  of  valuable  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  a charming  bride,  be 
moved  to  Milwaukee  and  joined  the  Industrial 
fitaff  of  tlie  First  National  Bank.  Here  Ted 


mistake  in  his  life,  and  that  was  when  he 
joined  the  class  of  ’09  instead  of  ’10.  Exer- 
cising that  good  judgment  which  has  since 
brought  him  to  such  prominence  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  he  corrected  that  error  by  bidding 
good-bye  to  ’09  and  casting  his  lot  with  ’10. 

H i s later  successes 
speak  for  the  wisdom 
of  that  move. 

Ted  cared  no  more 
football  than  I do  for 
my  right  eye.  He  cov- 
ered the  job  of  tackle 
during  1906,  1908  and 
1909  like  a tent  covers 
a toad  stool.  He  was 
a team  all  by  himself. 
As  he  developed  skill 
he  developed  weight, 
and  this  spread  ju- 
dicially over  his  tall, 
rangy  frame,  making 
him  an  outstanding 
player  during  his  years 
on  Varsity. 

In  baseball  Ted  could 
hit  ’em  or  at  ’em  no 
matter  how  wild  they 
came,  and  if  he  couldn’t 
reach  ’em  it  was  be- 
cause they  were  too 
wild  to  be  stopped  by 
the  catcher. 

His  first  post-gradu- 
ate duty  found  him  in- 
found  the  work  suited  to  his  talents  and  he 
made  good  with  speed  and  a vengeance.  His 
job  was  to  take  sick  businesses,  in  which  the 
bank  chanced  to  be  a creditor,  and  nurse  them 
back  to  health  and  dividends.  So  marked 
was  his  success  that  the  bank  soon  put  him  in 
full  charge  of  The  Pelton  Steel  Co.  So  rap- 
idly did  he  resuscitate  this  business  he  was 
recognized  by  the  steel  foundry  interests  of  the 
co\intry  as  a rising  steel  man,  whose  services 
many  of  them  desired.  As  a result  of  his  un- 
usual work  with  The  Pelton  Steel  Co.  he  was 
shortly  transferred  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  where 
be  became  manager  of  The  Ohio  Steel  Foun- 
dry, which  position  he  now  graces  with  the 
same  Harvey  brilliance. 
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Arnaud  C.  Marts,  ’10 

Percy  J.  Ebbott,  ’10 


A few  days  after  the  Civil  War  the  stork 
hrought  a boy  baby  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marts. 
He  was  fair  to  look  upon  and  this  condition 
has  been  a continuing  one.  Under  the  tute- 
lage of  his  comely  sister,  Zoe,  he  was  taken 
to  Grammar  School,  High  School,  Sunday 
School,  but  ways  and  means  were  found  to 
keep  him  out  of  Reform  School.  Eventually 
he  entered  Oherlin  College 
with  the  class  of  1910,  and 
immediately  after  paying 
his  first  tuition  his  scintil- 
lating brain  began  to  make 
itself  evident  and  he  wa  3 
picked  as  a Phi  Beta  Kappa 
man,  although  it  was  the 
concensus  of  opinion  that  he 
would  never  be  entitled  to 
it  on  the  basis  of  energy  ex- 
pended. “Book-lamin’  simp- 
ly came  natural”  to  him  and 
he  w-as  able  to  do  most  of 
his  college  work  while  en 
route  to  the  classroom,  re- 
serving the  major  portion  of 
his  time  for  outside  activi- 
ties. Had  he  decided  to  go 
into  movies  after  receiving 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Key, 

Rudolph  Valentino  would 
never  have  been  heard  of. 

After  leaving  College  he 
became  the  secretary  of  the  Boys’  Work  De- 
partment of  the  Pittsburgh  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
stayed  there  from  1910  to  1914.  By  the  dis- 
charge of  those  duties  he  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  officials  of  the  Standard  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  Pittsburgh  and  was  per- 
suaded by  them  in  1914  to  give  up  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  work  to  become  an  insurance  salesman 
for  that  company.  He  was  later  manager  of 
the  Renewal  Department,  stepping  from  that 
to  be  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany, and  was  later  made  vice-president  and 
director  of  the  company. 

Then  the  great  war  darkened  the  horizon 
and  he  immediately  gave  up  the  remunerative 
and  honored  position  he  had  with  the  Stand- 
ard Life  Insurance  Company  and  accepted  a 
call  to  Washington  to  become  Associate  Finan- 
cial Director  of  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service.  His  executive  ability  being  soon  rec- 


ognized, he  was  made  a member  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  Thirty-five  in  charge  of 
the  United  War  Work  Campaign,  which  raised 
approximately  $200,000,000  tor  the  seven  large 
war  agencies. 

After  the  Armistice,  having  had  such  an 
interesting  and  successful  experience  in  finan- 
cial campaigns,  he  located  in  New  York,  with 
headquarters  at  1 Madison 
Avenue,  and  became  a part- 
ner in  one  of  the  largest 
agencies  directing  financial 
campaigns  for  philanthropic 
agencies.  His  success  was 
so  marked  along  this  line  of 
endeavor  that  he  concluded 
to  work  independently  and 
he  has  organized  and  direct- 
ed the  following  campaigns 
In  the  last  few  years: 

The  Southern  Methodist 
Centenary  Campaign  for  $35- 
000,000  (jointly  with  Lyman 
Pierce,  the  father  of  two 
Oherlin  girls), 

The  Northern  Baptists’ 
Campaign  for  $50,000,000, 

The  Christian  Education 
Movement  which  raised  $20,- 
000,000  for  eighty  schools 
and,  colleges  of  the  South, 

The  Roosevelt  Memorial 

And  a score  of  other  organizations  and  in- 
stitutions. 

Having  been  identified  with  college  cam- 
paigns he  has  been  in  close  touch  with  the 
trustees  of  those  colleges  and  recently  two 
representative  colleges  have  tendered  him  the 
ptesidency  and  these  are  under  consideration 
at  the  present  time. 

While  located  in  New  York  he  decided  that 
single  blessedness  was  a delusion  and  myth 
and  he  look  unto  himself  a life  partner,  but 
It  has  been  authoritatively  stated  that  the 
management  of  the  campaign  to  build  up  his 
own  personal  estate  rests  largely  in  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Marts. 

His  success  has  been  based  on  principles  of 
honesty,  integrity,  conscientious  effort  at  all 
limes,  and  the  class  of  1910  is  happy  to  refer  with 
pride  to  our  fellow  classmate,  Arnaud  C.  Marts. 


Association, 
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Lynn  B.  Griffith,  ’10 


Andrew  L. 

That  the  good  die  young  may  be  true  in 
many  instances,  but  there  are  of  course  some 
exceptions  and  this  little  narrative  has  to  do 
with  one  of  those  exceptions. 

As  many  as  twenty  years  ago,  a young  lad 
about  ready  to  gi'aduate  from  a country  high 
school  conceived  the  idea  that  he  would  like 
to  go  to  college  to  prepare  himself  for  battle 
with  the  world.  The  unfortunate  thing  about 
it  was  that  he  had  not  the  necessary  funds  to 
meet  the  expense  that 
w o u 1 d be  involved  in 
such  a venture.  But  be- 
ing a very  versatile  youth, 
he  decided  to  go  anyway 
and  try  out  his  little 
schemes  for  producing  the 
money  while  he  was  ob- 
taining his  education.  So, 
having  thus  made  up  his 
mind,  upon  his  graduation 
from  high  school,  he 
packed  up  his  extra  shirt, 
collar  and  pair  of  socks 
and  started  for  Oberlin, 
confident  of  his  ability  to 
produce  the  necessary 
cash  and  satisfied  that  he 
was  doing  the  best  thing 
for  himself.  This  young 
man  was  no  other  than  the 
boy  commonly  known  in 
and  about  Oberlin  as  "The 
Little  Lightning  Sharpen- 
er” and  in  ordinary  life  as  Lynn  B.  Griffith. 

Fortunately  lor  him,  he  found  one  real  sym- 
pathizer in  Oberlin,  as  concerned  his  politi- 
cal teachings  and  belief,  so  his  years  there  in 
college  were  indeed  crammed  with  interest  and 
joy.  Aside  from  going  to  classes,  preparing 
his  lessons,  waiting  on  table,  tending  a furnace, 
selling  Little  Lightning  Sharpeners  and  sev- 
eral other  things,  his  main  interest  was  to 
spread  the  life  and  light  of  the  Democratic 
Party — the  connection  with  the  same  insuring 
any  one  of  peace  everlasting  and  assuring  the 
world  peace,  tranquility  and  the  most  noble 
administration — so  with  all  of  these  Interests, 
his  life  was  comparatively  busy. 

The  above  description  of  those  early  days 


Nilson,  ’14 

is  not  exactly  authentic;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
he  belonged  to  the  highly  touted  class  of  1910 
and  the  readers  hereof  can  draw  their  own 
inferences  and  establish  their  own  conclusions. 
The  writer’s  understanding  is  that  this  article 
has  to  do  only  with  those  days  following  the 
graduation  from  college,  or  the  subject's  use 
of  the  ten  talents  in  his  present  battle  with 
his  fellow  men. 

Lynn’s  professional  career,  as  an  attorney, 
has  been  carried  on  in 
Warren,  Ohio,  where  he 
has  met  with  unusual  suc- 
cess for  a young  man,  and 
this  success  has  not  been 
limited  to  his  profession. 
Everyone  who  knows  him 
is  his  friend  and  is  glad  to 
be  able  to  include  him 
among  those  priceless 
jewels.  He  has  won  fa- 
vor with  all  classes  of 
people  because  of  his  in- 
grained ideal  of  fairness 
and  square  shoot'ng.  In 
this  county,  a Democrat  is 
about  as  hard  to  find  as 
an  Eskimo  would  be  in 
Florida  and  most  Repub- 
licans regard  them  as  “an 
extinct  species.”  They  are 
a real  curiosity — yet  Lynn, 
one  of  the  standard  bear- 
ers in  the  county,  was 
elected  city  solicitor  by  an  overwhelming  plur- 
ality at  the  last  election.  He  exerted  no  ef- 
fort to  obtain  the  election,  in  fact,  he  did  not 
want  it,  but  merely  allowed  his  name  to  be 
placed  on  the  ballot  to  satisfy  the  pride  of  the 
local  county  party,  which  did  not  want  the 
people  to  know  that  they  did  not  have  enough 
material  to  fill  the  blank  spaces  on  the  ballot 
with  names  of  men  of  their  own  faith.  So 
now  he  is  filling  that  office  most  admirably, 
but  unfortunately,  it  has  made  it  necessary  for 
him  practically  to  give  up  his  practice,  the 
revenue  from  which  was  several  times  the  sal- 
ary of  his  present  position,  and  the  work  not 
any  more  than  he  is  now  doing. 

(Continued  on  page  II) 
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Estella  L.  Coe,  ’10 

Josephine  SteinhofF,  ’16 


Someone — I think  it  was  the  eider  Cato — has 
said,  "Know  thy  subject,  and  words  will  fol- 
low.” Applying  that  principle  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  I have  estimated  that  a year’s  rather 
intimate  contact  and  knowledge  ought  to  be 
conducive  to  a flow  of  at  least  six  hundred 
words  which  is  the  ailoted  length  of  an  article 
of  this  sort. 

I shall  pass  over  briefly  the  early  life  of  my 
subject.  Educationally 
speaking,  Estella  Coe  is  a 
product  of  Oberlin  from 
the  grades  up.  Her  par- 
ents moved  to  Oberlin  from 
Plymouth,  0.,  when  Stella 
was  a child  and  started 
her  in  the  Oberlin  schools, 
thus  enabling  her  to  grad- 
uate with  the  class  which 
is  being  featured  in  this 
number  of  the  magazine. 

During  her  first  year  out 
of  college,  she  taught  in 
the  high  school  at  Hills- 
boro, Ohio,  where,  I under- 
stand, she  gained  an  unique 
place  for  herself  by  going 
tobogganing  with  her  pu- 
pils. Such  conduct  in  the 
days  of  the  aloof  and  dig- 
nified school  teacher  only 
goes  to  show  that  even 
then  she  was  ahead  of  her 
day. 

I wonder  how  many  of  us  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  becoming  what  our  parents  before  us 
wished  to  become  and  because  of  circum- 
stances, could  not.  That  feeling  should  be 
Stella’s  to  a high  degree,  for  she  has  chosen 
as  her  life-work  what  her  father,  had  he  fol- 
lowed his  natural  bent,  would  have  chosen. 
She  is  a missionary  in  Japan,  where  she  is, 
to  quote  a visitor  to  the  Orient,  “linking  her 
xsill  to  the  will  of  God  to  accomplish  wonders.” 

One  little  incident  which  occurred  just  be- 
fore she  left  for  Japan  under  the  Women’s 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Interior  is  typical  of 
the  success  that  has  followed  her  efforts.  As 
she  was  returning  to  her  home  on  Lorain 
street,  one  night,  she  was  "held  up”  by  a sus- 


picious-looking character  who  reversed  the 
usual  procedure  of  such  an  affair  and  gave 
her  ten  dollars,  saying,  "I  was  at  your  meeting 
and  heard  you  speak.  Here  is  some  money 
for  your  work.” 

Arriving  in  Japan,  she  attended  the  Lan- 
guage School  in  Tokyo.  Feeling  dissatisfied 
with  her  progress  in  that  most  difficult  of  lan- 
guages, she  went  to  live  with  a Japanese  fam- 
ily, much  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  her  friends.  She 
emerged,  however,  with  a 
much  better  knowledge  of 
the  tongue  and  apparently 
no  great  harm  done  to  her 
health.  That  she  won  a 
place  for  herself  in  that 
household  is  evidenced  hy 
the  fact  that  one  of  the 
children  w'as  named  in 
her  honor,  Ko  being  a per- 
fectly good  Japanese  sylla- 
ble. 

Before  teaching  in  Kobe 
College,  Stella  spent  some 
time  in  Tottori,  a most 
provincial  sort  of  town  on 
the  west  coast.  She  be- 
came much  interested  in 
the  work  there  and  later 
came  back  or  rather  w'as 
petitioned  back,  although 
it  necessitated  a change 
to  another  branch  of  the 
Board.  And  it  is  in  Tottori  that  she  has  done  her 
greatest  work  and  has  become  an  institution  in 
herself.  The  name  of  this  town  means  a ‘‘Bird 
Cage”  and  Stella  is  the  busiest  bird  in  the  flock. 

With  surpassing  ingenuity  she  undertakes 
and  carries  through  projects  that  would  daunt 
a less  courageous  soul.  This  same  ingenuity, 
by  the  way,  she  applies  even  to  her  cooking, 
concocting  in  a land  of  rare  dishes,  ones  even 
rarer.  When  she  found  that  the  Japanese  men 
were  opposed  to  their  wives’  joining  a Bible 
class,  Stella  started  a cooking  school.  Then, 
having  reached  them  through  this  lower  plane, 
she  proceeded  to  meet  the  dire  needs  of  their 
higher  natures. 

(Continued  on  page  19) 
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The  Class  of  1910 

When  the  class  of  1910  left  Oberlin  College 
it  was  hard  for  us  to  understand  how  the  col- 
lege would  he  able  to  function  without  us.  AVe 
were  a good  class  and  w^e  knew  it;  we  admit- 
ted it  without  argument. 

In  1910  began  the  era  of  liberalism  in  col- 
lege rules.  Heated  discussions  and  arguments 
were  quite  the  vogue  among  undergraduates 
and  alumni  concerning  smoking,  dancing,  and 
the  status  of  local  clubs.  The  class  of  1910 
was  rather  broad  minded  and  we  felt  that 
properly  regulated  club  life  was  a desirable 
thing;  that  smoking  did  not  mean  eternal 
damnation,  and  that  dancing  was  quite  gen- 
erally recognized  by  the  world  at  large  as  be- 
ing a happy  and  entirely  respectable  amuse- 
ment. In  the  intervening  years  these  prob- 
lems have  all  settled  themselves,  and  if  the 
class  of  1910  should  come  back  en  masse  to 
Oberlin  at  the  present  time,  they  would  prob- 
ably throw  up  their  hands  over  the  liberalism 
prevailing.  The  w'orld  do  move. 

Prom  a broad  aspect  it  would  seem  that  the 
class  of  1910  has  been  primarily  interested  in 
business.  We  have  four  lawyers,  five  phy- 
sicians, three  editors,  three  farmers,  eleven 
social  w'orkers,  and  approximately  thirty- 
seven  men  of  the  class  in  business.  From  a 
recent  compilation,  forty  are  noted  as  house- 
waves.  The  remainder  of  the  class  have  gone 
into  various  respectable  pursuits — teaching, 
engineering,  ministry,  and  missionary  work. 
We  appear  to  have  overlooked  bootlegging, 
bucket  shops,  and  other  financially  attractive 
vocations. 

Our  list  of  worthy  degrees  totals  as  follows; 
A.M.  23,  B.D.  10,  D.D.  2,  Ph.D.  4. 

Inasmuch  as  the  careers  of  the  men  of  the 
class  who  have  engaged  in  commercial  pur- 
suits have  been  almost  uniformly  successful, 
it  would  seem  reasonable  to  judge  that  the 
broad  classical  educational  program  offered  by 
Oberlin  was  a)id  continues  to  be  a proper 
foundation  on  which  to  build  in  confidence, 
whether  the  student  enters  business  or  the  so- 
called  learned  professions.  P.  J.  E. 


Robert  Hopkins  Leonard,  son  of  the  late 
Dr.  Fred  E.  Leonard,  died  at  his  home  in  Ober- 
lin February  6.  His  friends  have  planned  a 
memorial  in  the  way  of  a gift  to  the  new 
high  school  building,  where  he  was  a well 
loved  pupil. 


Lynn  B.  Griffith,  ’10 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

Hard  work  and  perserverance,  produce  ex- 
cellent results  if  properly  directed.  He  has 
worked  hard  and  unselfishly — applied  himself 
in  a scholarly  way — been  a good  fellow  and 
still  maintained  high  ideals,  and  his  efforts  are 
indeed  bearing  good  fruit.  He  is  one  of  those 
unassuming,  humble  fellows  of  which  this  old 
world  needs  so  many  more.  He  shares  his 
joys  and  success  with  others  and  keeps  his 
troubles  to  himself.  Contact  with  the  man 
assures  one  of  his  unswerving  loyalty  and  his 
sense  of  honor  and  makes  one  realize  that  his 
is  a life  of  service  dedicated  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  others. 

Anyone  who  can  challenge  the  interest  of 
young  men  and  actually  make  them  raise  their 
sights  on  life  from  the  mediocre  things  to  those 
things  which  are  worth  while  is  indeed  a 
Master.  That  is  just  what  he  is  doing  with  a 
group  of  about  sixty  young  men  in  a Sunday 
School  class.  Those  young  fellows  have  been 
made  to  realize  to  a great  extent,  through  the 
teaching  of  Lynn,  that  their  lives  are  a stew- 
ardship to  be  devoted  to  the  bigger  and  higher 
interests  of  humanity.  So  here  he  is  doing  a 
real  constructive  piece  of  work. 

Much  more  could  and  should  be  said  about 
Lynn,  and,  if  the  truth  were  told,  it  would  all 
be  good.  But  a word  about  his  family  wi  l be 
of  interest  to  all  those  who  know  him.  Mrs. 
Griffith  is  perhaps  better  than  he  is — those  of 
us  who  are  privileged  to  know  her,  at  least, 
think  as  much  of  her  as  we  do  of  him.  David 
and  little  Patty,  their  children,  would  be  the 
joy  and  pride  of  any  home.  Together,  the  four 
of  them  make  up  an  ideal  family. 

You  1910ers  should  be  proud  of  Lynn — he 
is  a real  man. 


The  fact  that  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Buffalo  is  now  forty-five  years  old 
will  be  of  interest  to  Oberlin  people  because 
of  Dr.  Fitch’s  connection  with  its  history.  For 
thirty-three  years  Dr.  Franklin  S.  Fitch  (’70) 
was  the  acting  pastor  of  the  church  and  an 
outstanding  figure  in  the  city  and  in  the  de- 
nominational interests  of  the  State.  In  1916 
he  was  recognized  as  pastor  emeritus.  A me- 
morial window  in  the  church  was  recently 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Fitch,  who 
died  in  1917. 
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The  Department  of  Botany 

F.  O.  Grover 


For  nearly  forty  years,  approximately  one 
Oberlin  student  a year  has  undertaken  gradu- 
ate work  in  some  field  of  Botany,  preparatory 
to  university  or  coliege  teaching,  to  iandscape 
architecture,  forestry,  or  government  research. 
Many  others  have  become  high  school  teacheis 
of  Botany,  scientific  farmers,  nursery  or  green- 
house men,  or  County  Agricultural  Agents,  oi 
have  used  their  botanical  training  in  con- 
nection with  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  ^ . W.  C.  A. 
work,  boys’  and  girls’  scout  work,  summer 
camps,  and  for  the  salvation  of  their  own 
souls,  through  eyes  that  have  been  opened  to 
the  beauties  and  meanings  of  nature. 

From  the  earliest  beginnings  of  Oberlin, 
Botany  has  had  a distinct  and  honorable  place 
in  its  curricuium.  One  of  the  first  teachers  on 
the  ground  was  Dr.  James  Dascomb,  a grad- 
uate of  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School,  who  in 
1834  began  work  as  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Botany  and  Physiology.  The  practical  interest 
in  Botany  which  he  maintained  throughout  his 
forty-four  years  of  service,  was  manifested  in 
the  tree  plantings  carried  out  in  and  around 
Tappan  Square  and  elsewhere  in  town,  and  in 
the  large  nursery  which  he  maintained  along 
the  banks  of  Plum  Creek  near  the  present 
Johnson  House. 

In  1873,  four  years  before  Dr.  Dascomb’s  re- 
tirement, a new  department  of  Geology  and 
Natural  History  was  established  with  Albert 
A.  Wright,  one  of  Dr.  Dascomb’s  students,  as 
professor  in  charge,  while  Dr.  Dascomb  re- 
tained the  Chemistry  and  Botany.  Upon  Dr. 
Dascomb’s  retirement  in  1878,  Professor 
Wright  was  also  made  Professor  of  Botany, 
holding  these  two  chairs  until  1891,  when  he 
withdrew  from  the  chair  of  Botany  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a student  of  his,  Worallo  ’Whitney, 
as  Instructor  in  Botany  from  1891-93.  Since 
then  Professors  F.  D.  Kelsey,  1893-97,  H.  L. 
Jones,  1897-98,  and  F.  0.  Grover,  1898—,  with 
Dr.  Susan  P.  Nichols,  1908—,  have  directed  the 
destinies  of  the  department. 

The  rigid  intellectual  honesty,  deep  sincer- 
ity of  purpose,  stimulating  though  modest  per- 
sonality, and  high  administrative  ability  of 
Professor  Wright  made  his  influence  upon  the 
students  of  his  day  rich  and  constructive,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  present  ranks 


of  his  students  are  to  he  found  today  outstand- 
ing leaders  in  Botany,  Zoology  and  Geology, 
in  Botany  tor  example,  such  men  as  R.  A. 
Harper,  ’8G,  of  Columbia  University,  and  C.  J. 
Chamberlain,  ’88,  and  H.  C.  Cowles,  ’93,  both 
of  Chicago  University,  are  all  foremost  men 
in  their  respective  fields. 

The  early  recognition  of  Botany  as  a distinct 
science,  worthy  of  departmental  rank  in  the 
college  curriculum,  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
and  illustrates  again  Oberlin’s  educational  vis- 
ion, for  in  1878,  and  for  many  years  there- 
after, there  were  very  few  independent  depart- 
ments of  Botany  in  the  colleges,  or  even  the 
universities,  of  the  country.  Botany  being 
usually  taught  as  a minor  subject  in  a depart- 
ment of  Natural  History  or  of  Biology  over 
which  a zoologist  was  wont  to  preside.  At  the 
present  time  Botany  and  Zoology  are  given  co- 
ordinate rank  as  separate  departments  in  more 
than  85  per  cent  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  in  some  universities  the  field 
of  Botany  has  itself  been  subdivided  into  the 
departments  of  Plant  Morphology,  Ecology, 
Physiology.  Taxonomy,  Pathology,  Genetics, 
etc.,  with  a professor  in  charge  of  each  de- 
partment. 

Since  those  far  off  days  of  last  century’s 
eighties  and  early  nineties,  botanical  science 
has  grown  with  tremenduous  rapidity  until 
now  its  ramifications  touch  our  personal  and 
national  life  at  innumerable  points.  Through 
Plant  Genetics,  it  is  giving  us  each  year  new 
grains  and  vegetables,  new  fruits  and  flowers, 
adding  millions  of  dollars  a year  to  our  na- 
tional revenues;  through  Plant  Pathology  the 
epidemics  of  disease  which  have  devastated 
fields  and  orchards,  truck  gardens  and  green- 
houses have  almost  disappeared;  while  through 
Plant  Ecology  our  knowledge  of  the  re’ations 
of  plants  to  soil,  water  and  other  conditions, 
has  been  so  greatly  increased  that  it  has  been 
possible  to  make  whole  new  regions  profitable 
tor  cultivation  that  were  formerly  worthless. 
The  science  of  forestry  has  been  born  and  has 
grown  to  national  proportions  in  this  country 
since  the  1890’s,  while  horticulture,  floriculture 
and  landscape  architecture  have  come  into 
their  own  and  are  more  and  more  bringing 
their  amenities  to  the  culture  of  the  nation.  It 
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is  thus  easy  to  understand  the  increasing 
need  of  thoroughly  trained  investigators  in 
the  various  fields  of  botanical  science,  both 
pure  and  applied,  and  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portant place  which  the  college  and  university 
teacher  in  Botany  occupies. 

The  Botany  Department  in  Oberlin  is  en- 
deavoring to  follow  in  some  degi'ee  the  vision 
of  the  earlier  college  fathers,  and  to  give  in- 
creasingly such  training  to  its  students  as  to 
prepare  them  in  a preliminary  way  for  progress 
in  some  botanical  field.  In  this  endeavor  it 
was  perhaps  the  first  to  offer,  in  a College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  a course  devoted  entirely 
to  a study  of  trees  in  their  various  relations, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  offer  a course  in 
Organic  Evolution  and  Genetics.  It  has  been 
a pioneer  for  twenty  years  in  the  presentation 
of  the  plant  as  a unified  whole,  with  equal  and 
interwoven  emphasis  upon  both  function  and 
structure,  a method  of  presentation  only  now 
coming  to  be  general  in  the  teaching  of  first 
year  college  Botany.  The  department  has  also 
built  up  what  is  without  much  doubt  the  larg- 
est and  most  valuable  college  herbarium  in  the 
country,  one  ranking  in  importance  with  many 
university  herbaria.  In  addition  to  the  above. 
Professor  Lynds  Jones’  course  in  Plant  and 
Animal  Ecology,  given  in  an  independent  de- 
partment, was  for  years  well  nigh  unique  in 
Arts  Colleges  and  Universities,  although  now 
about  one  hundred  and  twelve  colleges  and 
seventy-two  universities  are  giving  courses  in 
Ecology. 

The  opportunities  for  service  in  the  general 
field  of  Botany  have  increased  with  the  years, 
and  new  ones  are  constantly  opening  in  both 
the  commercial  and  academic  aspects  of  the 
subject,  as  the  problems  of  how  our  fast  multi- 
plying population  shall  be  adequately  fed, 
clothed  and  housed,  become  more  and  more 
acute,  and  the  urge  of  out-door  life  inoculates 
our  city  dwellers.  Each  year  greater  demands 
are  made  upon  the  college  for  men  equipped  to 
undertake  advanced  professional  and  technical 
work,  preparatory  to  filling  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  various  fields  of  botanical 
activity.  If  the  college  is  to  meet  these  de- 
mands, the  present  inadequate  building,  green- 
house and  equipment  must  very  soon  be  re- 
placed and  enlarged,  the  teaching  staff  in- 
creased. and  additional  funds  for  maintain- 
ance  supplied. 

The  existing  Botanical  building  is  a tinder 


box  crammed  from  ground  to  attic  with  stu- 
dents, collections  of  plants  and  plant  products, 
and  laboratory  apparatus.  In  reality  it  con- 
sists of  two  old  wooden  dwellings  moved  to 
their  present  situation,  and  bolted  together, 
one  the  Lincoln  house,  built  about  1857,  the 
other  the  Hall  house,  built  prior  to  1851.  It  is 
by  many  years  the  oldest  college  building  on 
the  campus.  The  constant  menace  of  fire,  and 
the  difllculties  of  carrying  on  laboratory  work 
in  physiology,  pathology  and  bacteriology  in 
such  shaky  and  dust-laden  structures  is  read- 
ily understood.  And  yet  the  department  has 
carried  on  in  such  buildings  for  thirty-five 
years. 

During  all  this  time  the  millenium  of  a fire- 
proof building,  adequately  equipped  and  en- 
dowed, has  been  dancing  lightly  ahead  of  us, 
but  always  just  out  of  reach.  Professor  Wright 
lived  and  died  in  the  lure  of  it;  the  present 
staff  is  following  hopefully  in  his  footsteps. 


WHERE  ARE  THEY  NOW? 

Some  College  and  University  Teachers  of 
Botany. 

Robert  .-V.  Harper.  'SO,  PIi.D.  (Bonn.)  ’OC. 

Hoad  of  the  Department  of  Botany,  Columbia 
L’nivorsity. 

Cliaiios  J.  Chainborlaln,  ’SS.  Pli.D.  (Chicago)  ’9T. 
Professor  of  Plant  Morphology,  University  of 
Chicago. 

Henry  C.  Cowles.  *03.  Ph.D.  (Chicago)  ’OS. 

Prof('ssor  of  Plant  Ecology  ami  Acting  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Botany,  Univorsltv  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Isabel  S.  Smith.  ’01,  Ph.D.  (Chicago)  ’22. 

Head  of  Department  of  Biology,  Illinois  College. 
Alma  G.  Stokoy,  ’04,  Ph.D.  (Chicago)  ’OS. 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Botanv,  Mt.  Holyoke 
College. 

Anna  M.  Starr.  '00,  Ph.D.  (Chicago)  ’ll. 

A.'Jsociatc  Professor  of  Botany,  Mt.  Holvoke 
College. 

Otis  F.  Curtis,  ’ll,  Ph.D.  (Cornell)  ’IG. 

Ib-of(‘ssor  of  Plant  Physiology,  Cornell  tJuI- 
vorsity. 

r>aurence  II.  lUacDnniels.  ’12.  Ph.D.  (Cornell)  ’17. 

Professor  of  Pomology.  Cornell  University. 
Franklin  P.  Metcalf.  '13.  Ph.D.  (Cornell)  ‘24. 

Ib-ofessor  of  Botany,  Fukien  Uulverstiy,  Foo- 
chow, China. 

Charlotte  D.  Easton.  ’]5.  A.iM.  (Oberlin)  '17. 

Head  of  Department  of  Biology,  Skidmore  Col- 
lege. Now  studying  at  Chicago  University. 
Josejih  W.  Sevory.  'ir>. 

Instructor  in  Botany.  University  of  Montana. 
I.aDcma  .M.  Langdon.  ’IG.  I’h.D.  (Chicago)  ’19. 

Assi.stant  Professor  of  Biology.  Ooucher  College. 
Harold  II.  Clum.  ’17,  Ph.D.  (Cornell)  ’24. 

Substitute  Professor  of  Botany,  University  of 
Porto  Bieo. 

A.  .Toyce  Rlker,  ’17,  Ph.D.  CWisconsint  *22. 

Instructor  in  Plant  Pathology,  University  of 
AVIsconsin. 

A.  C.  Martin,  ’20. 

Instructor  In  Botany,  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
h'gc  of  AgrlmiUure  and  Engineering. 

George  T.  Jones,  ’20.  .\.M,  (Obcrliiil  '22. 

Instructor  In  Botany.  Oberlin  (^olh'gc. 

William  T.  IVnfound,  '22.  .\.M.  (Illinois)  ’24 

Inslnictor  in  Botany,  Iowa  State  Teachers’ 
College. 
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What  of  Astronomy? 

Mary  Emily  Sinclair 


Examinations  loosed  their  grip  tor  a time  on 
the  morning  of  January  24.  Above  in  the 
paling  heavens  hung  a waning  crescent  sun 
that  held  every  eye  and  stirred  every  mind  as 
it  presently  grew  once  more  to  a radiant  orlj 
in  a brilliant  winter  sky.  Here  was  one  of 
those  grandly  spectacular  events  which,  re- 
curring with  greatest  known  precision,  seen, 
once,  twice,  or  perhaps  three  times  in  a life- 
time, lead  our  minds  out 
from  the  present  and  petty 
to  dwell  on  the  seemingly 
limitless  depths  of  time 
and  space. 

At  Obei-lin  the  eclipse 
was  97%  total.  Students 
there  were  who,  with  Pro- 
fessor Carr  sought  the 
center  of  the  shadow  at 
Buffalo,  the  nearest  con- 
venient point  of  total 
eclipse.  There  under 
somewhat  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  they 
experienced,  beneath  a 
wierd,  coppery  sky  and 
ominous  cloud,  the  ap- 
proach and  direct  passing 
over  them  of  the  moon’s 
shadow,  onrushing  three 
thousand  miles  an  hour. 

Students  there  were  in 
Oberlin  who  courted  zero 
weather  on  the  roof  of  Peters  or  Talcott  to  ob- 
serve with  care  the  aspects  of  the  partial 
eclipse,  including  the  shadow  bands  of  the  final 
phase,  that  played  beautifully  over  the  snow. 

Suppose  Oberlin  had,  like  Vassar  or  Corne'l 
or  Connecticut  Wesleyan,  been  in  the  path  of 
actual  shadow,  what  equipment  had  she  for  ob- 
servation? Could  she  have  registered  the  time 
of  the  four  contacts  and  flashed  it  by  radio  to  the 
next  college  observatory?  What  valuable  pho- 
tographs of  the  corona  could  have  been  made? 
What  visiting  astronomers  would  have  eagerly 
accepted  the  hospitality  of  Oberlin  College  and 
the  opportunities  offered  by  Oberlin’s  equip- 
ment? How  adequate  indeed  is  our  equipment 
for  the  understanding  of  the  facts  and  phenom- 
ena studied  in  a purely  cultural  introductory 
course  in  astronomy? 


A catalogue  of  1900  describes  our  equipment 
somewhat  flatteringly  as  follows: 

"A  six-inch  telescope  is  mounted  equatorially 
in  the  revolving  dome  of  Peter's  Hall.  The- 
College  also  possesses  an  excellent  five-inch 
glass  by  the  Clarks,  a high-grade  sextant,  a 
very  fine  astronomical  clock,  and  an  equip- 
ment of  astronomical  instruments  for  student 
use,  including  celestial  globes,  alt-azimuths 
and  transit  instruments.” 
The  same  words  after 
twenty-five  years  occur 
in  the  catalogue  today. 
Only  the  second  little 
glass  is  more  correctly 
called  a four-inch  glass. 
It  gives  slight  magnifica- 
tion though  its  definition 
is  fair.  The  six-inch  glass 
of  the  mounted  telescope, 
a valued  present  from 
Kenyon  Cox,  Is  clouded  by 
time  so  that  the  definition 
is  unsatisfactory.  Some- 
times the  eye  piece  slides 
out  of  its  own  weight. 
There  is  no  mechanically 
good  way  of  clamping  the 
instrument.  The  dome  is 
now  operated  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty;  its  shutter 
requires  the  full  strength 
of  two  men  to  move  it. 


I’ltllfKS.SOR  F.  KASTOX  CAItll 

We  won’t  say  that  the  situation  is  that  of  the 
one  horse  shay,  but  the  extensive  repairs  re- 
quired call  tor  some  expense  and  for  skill  be- 
yond that  of  local  mechanics.  The  “instru- 
ments for  student  use”  listed  above  are  as 
toys  whose  chief  use  has  been  to  give  the  stu- 
dent some  slight  familiarity  with  the  circles 
of  reference  in  the  celestial  sphere.  The  one 
valuable  clock  serves  for  exposition  of  one  kind 
of  celestial  time.  It  could  be  very  serviceable 
if  the  college  owned  a transit.  No  new  appar- 
atus has  been  added  in  twenty-five  years. 

Meanwhile  astronomy,  like  physics  and 
chemistry,  has  been  made  over  in  the  last 
quarter  century.  The  source  of  the  sun’s 
radiant  energy  now  appears  in  all  probability 
sul)atomic.  Views  of  astronomers  have  recently 
been  changed  “on  the  dimensions  of  the  Gal- 
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axy,  the  duration  of  stars,  and  on  cosmic  evo- 
lution.” Amazing:  studies  have  been  made  on 
the  internal  constitution  of  the  distant  stars, 
and  on  the  distance  and  speed  of  spiral  nebu- 
lae. We  are  beginning  to  ihink  calmly  of 
nebulae  as  systems  of  worlds  whose  remote- 
ness from  us  is  measured  in  millions  of  light 
years.  The  Einstein  relativity  theory  has  met 
astronomical  tests  and  in  turn  has  affected  the 
interpretation  of  astronomical  phenomena.  Ad- 
vance in  astronomical  knowledge  is  predicted 
not  in  the  enlargement  of  telescopes  but 
through  the  refinements  of  photographic  plates 
and  methods  of  measurement,  and  in  the  va- 
rious methods  of  astrophysics. 

Though  Oberlin  astronomy  classes  are  large 
today,  the  interest  in  the  great  science  is  not 
new,  as  many  of  my  readers  can  testify.  Pro 
lessor  Root  tells  me  of  his  delight  in  Professor 
ChnrchiU’s  early  enthusiastic  teaching  of  as- 
tronomy. He  recalls  his  own  peculiar  good 
fortune  in  observing  through  the  Cox  telescope 
that  rare  and  beautiful  phenomenon,  a transit 
of  Venus. 

Others  of  us  were  guided  by  Professor  St. 
John,  who,  returning  to  Oberlin  from  sum- 
mers spent  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  in 
spired  us  by  his  own  interest  and  let  us 
through  the  somewhat  tempting  shadows  of 
the  roof  of  Peter’s  Hall  to  a glimpse  of  a 
realm  surpassing  the  imagination.  It  still 
thrills  me  that  he  should  have  become  one  of 
the  great  astronomers  at  Mt.  Wilson,  where 
some  of  us  have  also  found  him  a gracious 
host.  It  seems  right  that  international  con- 
gresses should  welcome  his  researches.  These 
have  been  notably  concerned  with  pressure  in 
the  sun’s  atmosphere  and  that  of  oiher  stars, 
studies  of  convection  currents  about  sunspots, 
investigation  of  the  atmosphere  of  Venus  and 
Mars,  and  to  astronomers  a final  confirmation 
of  the  Einstein  theory. 

With  Oberlin  skies  one  might  never  expect 
here  (except  in  summer)  to  contribute  to  as- 
tronomical know'ledge  by  observation,  as  has 
Carleton  College,  both  in  astronomy  and  in  as- 
trophysics. The  $250,000  laboratory  recently 
presented  to  our  neighbor,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, is  not  necessarily  to  be  coveted.  Pro- 
fessor Carr,  trained  at  Chicago  and  the  Yerkes 
Observatory,  dreams  rather  of  a we'l-eqiiipped 
student  laboratory.  He  has  tried  showing  a 
class  of  seventy-five  students  in  the  even  ngs 
of  a col’ege  year  such  objects  as  we  in  their 


place  w’ould  all  wish  to  see  through  a telescope. 
The  Cox  telescope  is  not,  you  see,  clock-driven. 
Imagine  bringing  the  rings  of  Saturn  for  ex- 
ample into  the  field  seventy-five  times!  You 
are  the  student  full  of  joy  at  the  prospect  of 
seeing  so  wonderful  a thing.  Let  us  hops  that 
the  planet  does  not  slip  from  the  field  while 
you  bend  your  head  and  fit  your  untrained  eye 
to  the  glass!  You  find  it, — no,  you  have  missed 
it.  The  obliging  professor  again  adjusts  the 
te'escope.  You  glimpse  it  this  time  and  it  is 
gone, — a thing  however  never  to  be  forgotten. 
A second  look, — no,  one  must  not  be  selfish. 
But  would  you  not  shrink  from  bringing  an  en- 
thusiastic class  to  the  top  of  Peters  Hall  for 
the  first  visit? 

For  hardly  more  than  a tenth  the  cost  of 
fortunate  Ohio  Wesleyan’s  beautiful  observa- 
tory, we  might  have  perhaps  three  clock  driven 
six-inch  telescopes,  suited  to  student  use,  a 
transit,  the  necessary  clocks,  spectroscopes, 
gratings,  photographic  attachments  and  meas- 
uring apparatus,  thus  providing  adequately 
both  for  the  important  cultural  course  intro- 
ductory to  astronomy  and  for  a second,  usually 
given,  marvellously  informing,  but  not  too  tech- 
nical course  in  astrophysics.  Who  is  not  richer 
in  that  he  knows  the  ways  of  the  moon  or  has 
seen  the  rings  of  Saturn  or  the  moons  of 
Jup’.ter,  or  has  found  in  multiple  stars  and 
nebulae  new  galaxies  of  unknown  number  and 
extent?  Addison’s  great  hymn  of  “th  ’ unwear- 
ied sun”  and  “spangled  heavens”  is  enriched. 
The  motions  of  stars  and  planets  are  observed 
and  become  intelligible.  Countless  familiar 
objects,  once  unheeded,  greet  one  in  the  “ n- 
finite  meadows”  of  the  evening  and  the  morn- 
ing skies.  Professor  Dickinson  recently  saw- 
in  the  conjunction  of  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Mer- 
cury, in  a clear  January  sky,  a phenomenon  no 
less  beautiful  than  the  eclipse  itself.  As  I saw- 
it  at  daybreak  over  a white  and  frozen,  wind- 
swept hill,  its  beauty  was  surpassing. 

Shortly  before  the  occurrence  of  the  eclipse. 
Professor  Carr  gave  an  appreciative  audience 
at  chapel  a notably  informing  address  on  lunar 
and  solar  eclipses.  Such  addre.'ses  modify  a 
student’s  cultural  background,  sometimes  start- 
ing him  on  tar  journeys  along  otherwise  neg- 
lected paths.  Professor  Carr’s  research  has 
been  in  mathematical  astronomy,  having  con- 
cerned itself  w'ith  the  problems  of  two  bodies 
w'here  one  of  the  two  is  an  oblate  spheroid.  It 
involves  matters  of  procession,  mutation,  and 
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oth^r  perturbations.  In  his  teaching  of  as- 
tronomy, the  mathematical  side  falls  into  the 
backgrouml,  for  he  profoundly  believes  in  the 
value  to  the  general  student  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  amazing  facts  and  phenomena  of 
descriptive  astronomy. 

Today  the  professor  teaching  astronomy  at 
Oberlin  may  well  hesitate  to  rouse  or  sustain 
a general  student  or  community  interest  even 
in  objects  that  may  we!l  be  enjoyed  with 
naked  eye  or  opera  glass.  Well  he  knows  that 
roused  desire  leads  to  the  telescope.  An  ade- 
quate and  not  very  expensive  astronomical 
equipment  might  occasionally  serve  the  whole 
college  today,  and  emphasized  by  lectures, 
might  perform  a much  appreciated  ccmmunity 
service.  An  incidental  summer  course  would 
doubtless  develop.  Might  we  hope  that  for 
some  the  trivial  and  ephemeral  w'ould  fade  a 
trifle  before  the  power  of  that  science  which 
in  giving  us  our  daily  time  is  essentially  time- 
less and  whose  conception  of  distance  well- 
nigh  transcends  human  thought? 


Rhoda  McCulloch,  ’10 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

elation,  is  necessarily  concerned  with  all  wom- 
ankind. 

Miss  McCulloch  is  keenly  alive  to  all  trends 
in  the  development  of  women.  She  is  not  an 
enthusiast  for  femininism  per  se.  Here  again 
she  believes  in  the  experimental  approach  to 
social,  civic  and  professional  activity  which 
women’s  organizations  seem  to  her  to  offer. 
In  them  women,  so  newly  out  of  the  home, 
may  find  a ground  for  exercise,  for  working 
out  a technique,  for  arriving  at  an  expression 
of  their  unique  contribution  as  women.  Some 
time  they  will  have  a philosophy,  a method  to 
contribute  to  the  whole  for  whatever  it  may 
be  worth. 

Miss  McCulloch  profoundly  believes  in  co- 
education at  all  ages.  It  provides  a labora- 
tory where  men  and  women  may  learn  mutu- 
ally to  respect  each  other.  Women  have  been 
coming  out  into  the  man’s  world,  and  have  not 
yet  come  very  far,,  hence  such  a laboratory  is 
essential  to  mutual  acquaintance.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  for  professional  and  after- 
school life  in  general  she  gives  preference  to 
the  separate  organization  for  women. 

The  aim  in  education  she  conceives  as  the 
development  of  a keen  instrument  tor  use  in 
a changing  world,  a point  of  view  which  may 


serve  as  a basis  for  evaluating  life,  an  open- 
mindedness,  rather  than  the  storing  of  a 
packed  mind.  The  objective  is  active  partici- 
pation in  all  the  aspects  of  a changing  pic- 
ture. Miss  McCulloch  is  grateful  for  her  own 
college  experience  with  the  classics  and  litera- 
ture and  would  not  change  her  course  were 
she  entering  upon  it  today.  To  her  Oberlin 
has  meant  essentially  open-mindedness.  She 
feels  she  learned  in  college  the  unprejudiced, 
inquiring  attitude  toward  life  with  a zest  for 
participation  in  its  vanguard  movements 
which  have  characterized  her  ever  "since. 

Either  of  Miss  McCulloch’s  positions  would 
seem  to  the  average  mortal  a full-sized  under- 
taking. But  she  finds  that  “ life  can  be 
stretched,”  that  the  small  irritations  which 
beset  us  all  become  insignificant  when  the  at- 
tention is  absorbed  entirely  by  large  issues, 
that  the  experiences  in  one  enterprise  are 
equalized  by  those  of  the  other,  MTiile  she 
admits  that  the  moment  rarely  comes  when 
she  is  free  to  turn  to  a book  or  a play  which 
lightly  intrigues  her,  she  is  young,  buoyant, 
happy,  attractive,  rich  in  friends,  with  above 
all  a keen  interest  in  the  evolving  story  of  the 
purposes  of  God  in  which  she  feels  herself, 
though  infinitesimal,  yet  a part. 


Estella  S.  Coe,  ’10 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

Her  rare  sympathy  and  understanding  has 
filled  her  house  with  those  “afflicted  in  mind, 
body,  or  estate.”  And  it  is  through  this  prac- 
tical every-day  living  in  a Christian  home,  that 
she  sends  out  lives  which  influences  other 
lives. 

In  her  varied  and  often  arduous  duties,  she 
keeps  h°r  poise  and  saving  sense  of  humor. 
She  has  7nade  herself  an  almost  indispensable 
factor  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  young  peo- 
ple of  a town  of  forty  thousand  and  that  is  no 
small  task. 

In  fact,  to  take  Stella  away  from  her  work 
there  wmiiid  be  like  taking  daily  chapel  away 
from  Oberlin. 

It  may  be  that  Laurence  Sterne  is  right  when 
he  speaks  of  “a  strange  kind  of  magic  bias, 
which  good  or  bad  names,  irresistibly  impress 
on  our  characters  and  conduct.”  At  any  rate, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  seems  to  have  justi- 
fied her  given  name  in  being  a “star”  to  the 
lives  around  her.  To  many'  a distressed  soul 
her  shining  presence  has  meant  salvation. 
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Harriet  M.  Henderson 

AN  APPRECIATION 

A.  S.  Root,  ’10 

Harriet  Maud  Henderson  was  born  in  Ober- 
lin  January  8,  1880,  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  in  the  Oberlin  Academy,  and 
graduated  from  the  College  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1903.  Her  scholarship 
was  of  a very  high  quality  and  when  the  So- 
ciety of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  established  in 
Oberlin  she  was  at  once  admitted  as  one  of 
the  representatives  of  her  class  to  its  mem- 
bership. 

After  a year’s  teaching  in  the  South  she  en- 
tered the  Oberlin  College  Library  as  an  Assist- 
ant in  the  year  1904  and  continued  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Staff  until  her  death,  a period  of 
nearly  twenty-one  years.  Beginning  as  an 
Assistant  in  the  more  elementary  parts  of  tho 
W'ork.  she  showed  such  capacity  for  this  work 
that  she  was  steadily  promoted,  becoming  in 
turn  Assistant  at  the  Delivery  Desk,  Assistant 
in  the  Cataloguing  Room,  and  Assistant  to  the 
Reference  Librarian.  In  every  place  in  which 
she  was  placed  she  gave  entire  satisfaction. 

Unusually  reserved  as  to  her  personal  af- 
fairs, she  combined  with  high  scholarship 
great  activity  and  diligence  in  her  work,  had 
a wholesome  humor  wheih  enabled  her  to 
make  the  needful  adjustments  in  working 
with  her  colleagues,  and  a conscience  which 
held  her  with  such  regularity  to  her  tasks 
that  her  arrival  was  as  exact  as  the  coming 
of  the  hour. 

She  did  not  love  to  be  in  the  public  eye  and 
found  a satisfaction  in  her  work  in  the  Cata- 
loguing Room  in  the  consciousness  that  there, 
almost  unknown  to  the  student  body,  she  was 
nevertheless  helping  to  make  available  for 
them  the  great  card-cataloguing  which  makes 
available  the  treasures  of  the  library  to  every 
investigator. 


COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  EXCHANGE 
Wesley  Barry,  youthful  movie  hero,  believes 
in  thrift.  In  order  to  implant  this  idea  in  the 
minds  of  American  youth,  he  has  conceived 
the  plan  of  offering  scholarships.  Recently 
he  paid  a visit  to  President  Scott  of  North- 
western and  gave  him  a check  for  ten  thousand 
dollars.  The  Wesley  Barry  Scholarships,  ten 
in  number,  are  to  be  awarded,  one  annually,  to 
the  high  school  graduate  who  can  couple  schol- 


astic ability  with  certain  requirements  as  to 
earnings  and  savings. 

James  B.  Duke,  tobacco  “ king,”  offered 
Trinity  College,  Durham,  S.  C.,  $6,000,000  and 
thirty-two  per  cent  of  a $40,000,000  trust  fund 
in  case  it  consented  to  becoming  the  nucleus 
for  an  institution  to  be  known  as  Duke  Uni- 
versity. The  new  name  is  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Duke's  father,  Washington  Duke,  who  was  a 
benefactor  of  the  college  and  whose  sons  have 
continued  contributing  to  its  upbuilding.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  made  by  the  trustees. 
Trinity  College  will  retain  its  name  and  con- 
tinue as  a College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  within 
the  University. 

A gift  of  $250,000  was  made  to  Indiana  Uni- 
versity by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Coleman 
of  Indianapolis  for  a women’s  hospital  in  con- 
nection with  the  Indiana  School  of  Medicine. 

The  University  of  Rochester,  which  made  a 
drive  for  $10,000,000,  has  raised  all  but  $1,500,- 
000.  This  sum  will  be  raised  somewhere  out- 
of  Rochester.  The  success  of  this  campaign 
shows  a great  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the 
alumni. 

President  Marion  L.  Burton  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  is  among  the  twenty-nine  men 
and  women  recently  chosen  to  act  as  electors 
for  the  1925  Hall  of  Fame  selection.  The  man- 
agement of  the  Hall  of  Fame  is  conducted  by 
New  York  University  and  the  colonnade  which 
serves  as  the  actual  hall  is  located  on  its 
campus. 

Professor  Michael  I.  Pupin  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  author  of  “From  Immigrant  to  In- 
ventor,” has  been  elected  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

In  the  Intercollegiate  Crossword  Puzzle  Con- 
test, in  which  the  alumni  and  alumnae  of  eight 
different  colleges  took  part,  Yale  was  the 
winner.  The  winning  word  was  “entasis,” 
meaning  “a  slight  convex  curve  in  the  shaft  of 
a column.” 

At  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  the  state 
historical  society,  prominent  pioneers,  and 
famous  North  Dakota  chiefs  are  cooperating 
with  the  editors  of  the  1925  annual,  which  will 
carry  a definite  art  motif  of  Indian  lore.  Pic- 
tures, stories,  and  other  information  are  being 
gathered  to  give  the  book  a genuine  Indian 
“atmosphere.” 
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Faculty 

After  spending  the  late  summer  and  fall  in 
Scotland  and  England,  Dr.  Ian  Hannah  has  re- 
turned to  Oberlin  to  resume  his  professorship 
in  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology. 

Professor  Clarence  Ward  and  family  returned 
the  first  of  the  semester  from  their  European 
trip  and  he  has  resumed  his  teaching  in  the 
Art  department  of  the  College.  They  are  liv- 
ing in  the  home  of  Professor  H.  H.  Carter  on 
Elm  street. 

Professor  A.  S.  Root  has  begun  a lecture 
series  before  the  Western  Reserve  Library 
School  of  Cleveland.  He  will  give  two  lec- 
tures each  Monday  until  March  15. 

Dr.  Alfred  P.  Lathrop,  ’06,  has  resigned  his 
position  in  Queens  University,  Canada,  to  ac- 
cept a position  as  Associate  Professor  of  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  in  Oberlin  College.  He  is  to 
succeed  Miss  Edna  Shaver,  who  is  returning  to 
the  University  of  Chicago  to  complete  the 
work  required  for  a Doctor’s  degree. 

At  Calvary  Presbyterian  church,  Cleve'and, 
in  a series  of  Sunday  morning  services  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  “Worship,”  James  Husst  Hall, 
on  February  twenty-second,  gave  an  address 
on  "Music  and  Worship.”  Mr.  Hali  is  the 
organist-director  and  has  one  of  the  best  quar- 
tets in  the  city.  The  organ  is  an  Austin;  four- 
manual,  sixty-one  stops. 

Professor  Gehrkens,  of  the  Public  School  of 
Music  department,  has  accepted  the  offer  to 
teach  at  the  University  of  Washington  (Se- 
attle) during  the  coming  summer  session.  Be- 
fore accepting  this  position,  he  considered  sev- 
eral other  offers  at  various  universities,  in- 
cluding Cornell,  University  of  Utah,  University 
of  Colorado,  and  the  University  of  California. 

Professor  S.  R.  Williams,  formerly  of  Ober- 
lin faculty,  has  written  an  article  on  “The  Ef- 
fect of  Transverse  Joints  or  Magnetic  Induc- 
tion in  Nickle”  which  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Optical  So- 
ciety of  America. 

Professor  Louis  E.  Lord  will  leave  Oberlin 
College  at  the  end  of  this  year  to  become  vice- 
president  of  the  Bureau  of  University  Travel 


with  headquarters  at  Newton,  Mass.  This  bu- 
reau is  an  educational  institution  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  on  an  educa- 
tional foundation  with  exclusion  of  private 
profit.  I’rofessor  Lord  has  been  director  of 
the  Italian  division  of  the  school  and  has  con- 
ducted tours  in  Italy  and  Greece  for  several 
years. 

During  the  month  of  February  Professor 
Mack  gave  talks  before  the  Men’s  Literary 
club  of  Sandusky  and  the  Women’s  Civic  club 
of  Elyria  on  “This  Generation  and  Its  Reading.” 

Professor  Kari  F.  Geiser,  through  the  action 
of  the  Political  Science  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, was  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Council  for  Social  studies.  This 
organization  was  formed  some  time  ago  for  the 
purpose  of  correlating  the  objective  of  the 
several  fields  of  social  sciences.  Its  recom- 
mendations have  in  the  past  often  been  taken 
by  state  legislatures  as  a basis  for  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  pertaining  to  education. 

Professor  G.  W.  Fiske  has  returned  to  his 
work  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  after 
several  weeks  of  rest  in  Kentucky  and  Florida. 

Professor  Dwight  C.  Rice,  teacher  of  voice 
and  piano  in  Oberlin  College,  1883-88,  died  at 
his  home  in  Los  Angeles,  January  1,  1925. 

“The  Violinist,”  a monthly  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  profession  and  Violinmakers,  is 
publishing  an  article  by  Maurice  Kessler  in 
its  February  number.  The  article  deals  specif- 
ically with  the  Viola  d'Amore,  one  of  the  many 
kinds  of  Viols  which  existed  and  were  played 
before  our  violin  with  its  pronounced  outline 
was  built.  Mr.  Kessler’s  old  Viola  d’Amore  is 
one  of  the  very  best  specimens  still  in  exist- 
ance  and  he  has  given  his  Lecture  Recital  on 
the  Historic  Development  of  the  Stringed  In- 
struments in  many  different  conservatories  and 
music  clubs. 

The  Oberlin  Conservatory  Trio  appeared  at 
the  annual  concert  of  the  Women’s  Music  club 
of  Dayton  on  February  5.  This  annual  concert 
is  preceded  by  a banquet  when  all  profession- 
als, their  guests,  and  friends  congregate  for 
this  occasion,  q’he  Trio  played  Goosen’s  “Im- 
pressions of  a Ploliday,”  Beethoven  and  Saint- 
Saens,  and  was  very  enthusiastically  received. 
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Student  Life 

R.  N.  Hitchcock,  ’25 

Reflection — that  is  the  word  which  charac- 
terizes the  activities  of  the  students’  mind  Cor 
the  past  month  more  than  any  other  caption. 
Because  of  its  importance  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  that  time  when  all  begins  anew,  I w'ish 
to  write  of  this  "reflection"  before  I proceed 
to  the  bland  accounts  of  the  various  “goings- 
on”  scheduled  on  the  calendar  for  the  last 
month. 

It  took  its  first  form  in  self-reproach  and 
regrets  following  the  examination  period 
which  ended  on  Saturday,  January  30.  Prob- 
ably every  student  on  the  campus  took  per- 
sonal account  of  ambitions  and  resolves  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  in  order  that 
he,  or  she,  might  check  the  items  on  the  im- 
aginary lodger  sheet  and  ascertain  how  much 
was  actually  realized  on  the  investments  of 
energy  and  activity.  There  are  those  who  are 
satisfied,  those  who  are  dissatisfied.  But  “that 
which  is  past  is  gone  and  irrevocable"  and  lit- 
tle use  to  reflect.  However,  that  is  not  quite 
true,  because  it  is  by  reflection  that  we  profit 
by  our  mistakes.  Even  those  who  are  satis- 
fied profit  by  reflection,  for  thereby  they  es- 
tablish new  resolves. 

Stimulus  w'as  given  for  more  reflection  of  a 
different  type,  perhaps,  by  a series  of  chapel  ex- 
ercises held  specially  for  individual  college  and 
conservatory  classes.  It  was  at  the  noon  service 
on  Tuesday,  February  3,  the  first  congrega- 
tion of  the  whole  student  body  since  examin- 
ations, that  President  King  announced  that 
the  first  of  the  series  would  be  held  on  the 
following  day.  Each  day  a general  talk  was 
given  on  the  manners  to  be  observed  by  the 
best  of  congregations  assembled  for  reveren- 
tial service.  President  King  introduced  Dean 
Graham  as  the  speaker  to  the  Seniors,  and 
Dr.  Bos  worth  as  the  speaker  to  the  Juniors. 
He  spoke  in  person  to  the  Sophomore  and 
Freshman  groups. 

On  the  following  day  the  President  gave  a 
talk,  which  wiil  long  be  remembered,  “ On  the 
Meaning  of  Chapel  Services.”  He  said  that 
the  chapel  service  gives  an  opportunity  for  the 
"sober  and  strenuous  mood”  when  so  many  of 
life’s  decisions  are  made.  He  told,  further- 
more, of  the  solemn  "spiritual  atmosphere” 
given  by  the  group  to  the  individual  attend- 
ant; and  said  that  from  time  to  time  it  may 


add  “an  article  to  your  creed”  because  of 
the  “ moments  of  vision  and  revelation.” 

One  change  was  made  in  the  chapel  service 
by  the  committee  in  charge,  and  that  was  the 
omission  of  the  organ  prelude  formerly  played 
by  Dr.  G.  W.  Andrews.  It  seems  to  be  the 
general  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  student 
body  that  this  omission  is  to  be  regretted. 

An  extensive  musical  program  for  the  se- 
mester began  on  Tuesday  evening  with  a re- 
cital of  chamber  music  by  the  Conservatory 
Trio  in  Warner  Plall.  The  Trio,  composed  of 
Mrs.  William  M.  Bennett  at  the  piano,  Mr. 
Maurice  Kessler,  as  violinist,  and  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Goerner,  as  ’cellist,  played  for  the  first 
time  three  works  of  Goossen,  only  two  of 
which  had  been  heard  before  in  Oberlin,  and 
those  about  fifteen  years  ago. 

Tire  annual  Home  Concert  of  the  Men’s  Glee 
Club  was  given  in  Finney  Chapel  on  Saturday 
evening,  February  7,  before  a packed  house. 
The  program  was  essentially  the  same  as  the 
one  presented  in  President  Coolidge’s  church 
in  Washington  a few  weeks  ago,  and  as  that 
broadcasted  from  Philadelphia  in  January.  It 
was  divided  into  three  distinct  parts,  the  first 
being  composed  of  group  songs  and  novelties 
arranged  for  male  voices,  the  second  a mu- 
sical comedy,  “ The  Happy  Farmers,”  and  the 
third  group  of  American  songs,  Indian  and 
Negro.  The  operetta  was  written  and  adapt- 
ed by  Kenneth  Umfleet,  a Conservatory  senior. 

The  opening  concert  of  the  second  semester 
Artist  Recital  Course  was  given  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati Symphony  Orchestra  under  its  distin- 
guished conductor,  Fritz  Reiner,  on  Monday 
evening,  February  9,  in  Finney  Chapel.  The 
orchestra  rendered  several  well  known  num- 
bers beautifully.  The  novel  feature  of  the 
evening’s  performance,  and  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  usually  does  play  something  novel 
whenever  they  appear  in  Oberlin,  was  Honeg- 
ger’s “ Pacific  231,”  which,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  composer,  is  a “ translation  into  music  of 
the  visual  impression  and  physical  enjoy- 
ment ” of  a locomotive. 

Ernest  von  Dohnanyi,  the  distinguished  Hun- 
garian composer,  conductor,  and  pianist,  pre- 
sented the  second  number  of  the  Artist  Re- 
cital Course  on  Thursday  evening,  February 
19,  in  Finney  Chapel.  It  has  been  said  of  him, 
and  certainly  it  was  proved  correct  by  his  per- 
formance here,  that  “ delicacy,  good  taste  and 
sensitiveness  of  perception  are  his  chief  char- 
acteristics.” 

Only  one  movie  has  appeared  in  the  last 
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month.  “The  Thief  of  Bagdad,”  featuring 
Douglas  Fairbanks.  It  is  an  adventure  story, 
with  the  hero,  a Bagdad  thief,  the  heroine,  a 
Bagdad  princess,  and  all  this  amid  scenes  of 
live  dragons,  huge  bats,  magic  ropes,  invisi- 
ble cloaks,  flying  carpets  and  soaring  horses. 
The  performance,  sponsored  by  the  Better 
Movie  Board,  was  given  on  two  evenings, 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  February  3 and  5,  in 
Finney  Chapel. 

The  light  ruling  for  upper-class  women, 
whereby  they  may  retire  at  wiil  at  any  hour, 
which  has  been  on  trial  for  several  months, 
was  made  permanent  at  a meeting  of  the 
Women’s  Senate  on  Monday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 2. 

A series  of  Sunday  morning  Bible  classes, 
to  be  conducted  by  Dean  Graham,  began  Feb- 
ruary 8.  The  subject  of  the  series  is  “How 
Great  Men  Met  Life’s  Problems.”  The  first 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Faculty  room  of  the  . 
Library,  but  because  of  the  large  attendance 
the  second  had  to  be  held  in  Warner  Hall. 
Due  to  a conflict  of  Dean  Graham’s  engage- 
ments, Professor  Fuilerton  took  the  second 
class  on  Sunday  morning,  February  15. 

Students  of  the  Theological  Seminary  held 
their  annual  banquet  on  Wednesday  evening, 
February  11.  Dr.  Ian  C.  Hannah,  who  has  re- 
turned from  England,  and  Dr.  G.  Walter  Fiske, 
who  has  recovered  from  a long  illness,  were 
the  special  guests  of  the  occasion. 

xUbert  F.  Coyle,  editor  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers’  Journal  addressed 
a large  audience  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meeting 
in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Men’s  Building 
on  Sunday  evening,  February  15.  He  eluci- 
dated his  reasons  for  believing  that  “ many 
of  the  labor  unions  were  doing  more  to  carry 
out  the  ideals  of  true  Christianity  than  many 
of  the  churches.”  He  also  explained  his 
views  on  the  desirable  relations  for  capital 
and  labor  to  establish. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Oberlin  Branch 
of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  Senora  Isabel  de  Palencia  of  Madrid 
lectured  in  Warner  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening, 
February  17.  The  iecture  was  illustrated  by 
picture  slides.  Senora  Palencia  brought  with 
her  many  Spanish  costumes  and  shawls  for 
exhibit. 


Dr.  James  L.  McConaughy,  former  president 
of  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  III.,  was  recently 
elected  to  the  Presidency  of  Connecticut  Wes- 
leyan University. 


Athletics 

Lewis  Spaulding,  ’28 

From  the  position  of  a team  regarded  as 
merely  having  a mathematical  chance  to  finish 
among  the  leaders,  to  that  of  one  of  the  most 
feared  contenders  for  the  title  of  any  of  the 
teams  in  the  conference  was  the  happy  but  ad- 
mittedly unexpect°d  rise  in  standing  of  the 
Oberlin  cage  quintet  during  the  period  from 
the  Baldwin-Wallace  game  up  to  the  present 
writing,  when  with  seven  victories  and  no  de- 
feats, they  are  tied  in  percentage  with  Kenyon 
for  the  conference  leadership.  After  winning 
the  first  two  games  on  the  home  floor,  against 
Hiram  and  Baldwin-Wallace,  both  by  decisive 
scores,  in  w'hich  however  they  displayed  no 
marked  ability  about  which  to  arouse  more  than 
passing  comment  among  followers  of  the  sport, 
the  Plughes-men  went  to  Cleveland,  and  though 
picked  to  win  against  Case,  surprised  everyone 
by  turning  in  an  overw'helming  victory  over  the 
Scientists  by  a score  of  49  to  26.  They  then 
returned  to  their  own  haunts  and  the  next 
week  defeated  Case’s  sister  institution — Re- 
serve— by  a 30  to  18  score.  They  exhibited 
their  real  basketball  potentialities  however 
when  they  took  to  the  road  on  a two-date 
southern  trip,  turning  in  a double  victory,  one 
aga’nst  Cincinnati  by  a 27  to  15  score,  and 
another  against  Miami  by  the  count  of  27-20 
the  next  night.  Returning  home  again,  they 
then  sprung  another  surprise  by  piling  up  a 
31  to  13  victory  over  the  highly-touted  Ohio 
University  team,  in  a game  w’hich  caused  one 
to  wonder  how  the  Athenians  ever  won  a game 
from  Wesleyan — a fact  w hich  the  records  show 
to  be  true,  and  a salient  little  fact  which  prac- 
t cally  eliminated  Wesleyan  from  the  race. 
Oberlin  has  yet  to  play  Wooster  and  Mt. 
Union  and  by  the  time  this  appears  in  print, 
the  results  of  these  games  w'ill  be  known. 

Should  the  team  continue  the  winning  habit 
which  they  apparentiy  have  established,  and 
shouid  they  crash  through  to  the  title,  or 
should  they  suffer  a reversal  and  break  their 
streak,  much  credit  is  still  to  be  given  to 
Coach  W.  L.  Hughes  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  developed  the  squad’s  play  during  his 
first  year  in  the  capacity  of  athletic  coach. 

The  team  plays  an  aggressive  game,  which 
naturally  demands  that  they  have  possession 
of  the  ball  for  the  greater  share  of  the  time, 
but  they  have  also  worked  out  a defense 
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which  was  exhibited  in  the  Ohio  U.  game  and 
served  to  show  its  effectiveness  beyond  the 
point  of  what  is  ordinarily  called  a “tight  der 
fense.” 

One  angle  of  the  game,  the  importance  of 
which  is  often  not  apparent  to  the  spectator, 
has  been  forcibly  and  successfully  stressed  by 
the  coach,  and  that  is  the  free  throw — that  bit 
of  basketball  shooting  artistry  which  is  called 
for  after  each  foul  is  called  on  the  opposing 
team.  The  development  of  a squad  of  men 
who  have  much  better  than  a fifty  per  cent 
chance  to  score  each  time  they  attempt  a 
charity  toss  is  one  of  Mr.  Hughes’  admirable 
accomplishments.  The  importance  of  master- 
ing this  department  of  the  game  was  strikingly 
brought  out  in  the  Miami  game,  when  19  of 
Oberlin’s  27  points  w^ere  made  from  the  foul 
line. 

Individually  the  men  are  performing  thus 
far  as  follows:  Captain  McPhee  has  been  the 
mainstay  of  the  ball  advancing  game — a won- 
derful dribbler  who  is  conceded  to  have  few 
equals  in  the  country  in  this  line  of  the  sport. 
Bob  Leahy,  the  Sophomore  flash,  is  playing  a 
very  clever  game  at  the  forward  post — an  ac- 
curate tosser  and  an  excellent  floor  man.  Sul- 
livan plays  a consistently  fast  game  at  the 
other  advance  position.  He  shown  a keen  abil- 
ity to  score  on  middle  distance  shots.  Butler 
has  been  the  main  offensive  cog,  due,  for  the 
most  part  to  his  ability  to  locate  the  rim  from 
distant  points  on  the  floor.  He  uses  his  height 
to  good  advantage  in  his  center  position  and 
as  an  aid  in  smashing  up  opponent’s  plays. 
Weber  plays  a very  dependable  game  at  guard 
and  works  well  into  the  team’s  offensive  play. 
His  bullet  passes  feature  every  game  on  the 
basketball  floor  just  as  his  uncannily  accurate 
for'ward  passes  did  on  the  gridiron.  Tessenvitz, 
a Sophomore  who  breaks  into  most  every  game 
at  some  stage,  as  a sub,  shows  great  improve- 
ment over  his  early  season  play  and  shows 
an  adeptness  at  sucker  shots  which  often 
brings  his  name  into  the  scoring  column. 
Channon,  another  sub,  exhibits  a brand  of  ball 
which  would  land  him  a first  string  position  on 
most  any  other  team  in  the  conference.  Mon- 
tie, a Sophomore,  formerly  of  Toledo  Scott,  is 
a suh  forward  who  shows  much  promise.  There 
is  but  slight  difference  in  tlie  strength  of  the 
team  play  when  these  three  men  are  substi- 
tuted in  the  line-up  as  has  been  shown  upon 
several  occasions. 


Oberlin,  49;  Case.  26 

Too  much  Butler — for  Case.  That,  in  the 
main,  explains  the  Scientists’  ignominous  and 
overwhelming  defeat.  The  tall  blond  Dayton- 
ian  caged  ten  floor  shots  for  a total  of  twenty 
points  for  Oberlin.  The  diminutive  cage  floor 
was  conductive  to  his  style  of  play  and  it  did 
not  appear  to  make  much  difference  where 
Butler  shot  from, — they  all  found  the  basket 
The  game  was  Oberlin’s  from  the  whistle.  Case 
bracing  slightly  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
period  for  a short  time  when  they  grouped  ten 
points  together  in  about  three  minutes. 


Oberlin 

G. 

F. 

T. 

Case 

G. 

F. 

T. 

Leahy,  If.  ... 

5 

3 

13 

Brandt,  If.  ... 

2 

0 

4 

Sullivan,  rf.  . 

4 

1 

9 

Anderson,  rf. 

1 

0 

2 

Butler,  c.  ... 

10 

0 

20 

Doll,  c 

3 

0 

6 

McPhee,  Ig.  . 

1 

0 

2 

Meyer,  rg.  . . 

0 

0 

0 

Weber,  rg.  . . 

2 

1 

5 

Cubberly,  Ig. 

1 

0 

2 

Tess’vitz  . . . 

0 

0 

0 

Wetzel,  rf.  . . 

4 

0 

8 

Wagner,  c.  . . 

0 

0 

0 

Reardon,  If.  . 

0 

1 

1 

Channon,  rg. 

. 0 

0 

0 

Edwards,  c.  . 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

Frato,  rg.  ... 

0 

0 

0 

22 

5 

49 

Abbott,  rg.  . 

1 

12 

1 

2 

3 

26 

Oberlin, 

30; 

Reserve,  18 

During  the  first  half  of  this  hectic  tilt,  which 
Oberlin  finally  won  by  a fairly  decided  score, 
it  appeared  to  the  spectators  that  at  last  the 
Hughes-men  were  up  against  a system  of  play 
that  had  them  baffled,  for  Reserve  accom- 
plished a feat  which  any  other  team  has  yet 
to  do  at  the  present  writing — that  of  leading 
Oberlin  at  the  half.  They  did  it  by  a 12  to  11 
count.  Oberlin’s  offense  could  not  seem  to 
break  right  and  profiting  by  this  fact  to- 
gether with  the  other  fact  that  they  were  ex- 
tremely lucky  in  cashing  in  on  sucker  shots, 
the  Cleveland  tossers  managed  to  hold  this 
one  point  lead,  which,  however,  was  soon  lost 
and  sunken  into  obscurity  by  an  avalanche  of 
Oberlin  goals  in  the  early  part  of  the  second 
period.  Reserve  got  but  six  more  points  while 
Oberlin  counted  18  times,  during  this  half. 


Oberlin  G.  F.  T.  Reserve  G.  F.  T. 
Sullivan,  rf.  . . 2 1 5 Towne,  If.  ...  3 1 7 

Tess’vitz,  rf.  .0  2 2 Halter,  rf.  . . . 0 0 0 

Leahy,  If.  ...  1 1 3 Gross,  If 0 0 0 

Butler,  c 4 2 10  West,  c 0 0 0 

Wagner,  rg.  .12  4 Nicely,  rg.  ...  0 1 1 

McPhee,  Ig.  . . 2 2 6 Brooking,  Ig.  . 3 4 10 

Channon,  Ig.  . 0 0 0 Crawford,  Ig. . 0 0 0 

10  10  30  66  IS 


Oberlin,  31 ; Ohio  U.,  13 
In  thi.s  game,  the  Oherlin  team  gave  Ihe  best 
exhibition  of  basketball  versatility  that  has 
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been  seen  on  the  Warner  gym  floor  for  some 
time.  They  played  a defensive  game  that 
was  practically  invulnerable,  forcing  the  Ohio 
tossers  to  try  nothing  but  mid-floor  shots,  of 
which  one  was  successful.  Their  offense, 
based  on  a clever  dribbling  and  passing  game, 
and  centering  around  McPhee  and  Butler  had 
the  Ohio  guards  apparently  dazzled  after  the 
opening  minutes  of  play.  The  half  ended  w'ith 
Oberlin  leading  IG  to  4.  The  visitors  spilled 
in  a short  field  goal  at  the  start  of  the  second 
half  and  for  a few  minutes  they  seemed  due 
to  stage  a rally,  but  it  did  not  materialize  and 
Oberlin  continued  their  fast  scoring  game, 
coming  within  one  point  of  doubling  their  first 
period  score. 


Oberlin  G.  F.  T . 
Sullivan,  rf.  . . 1 3 5 

Leahy,  If.  ...  3 0 6 

Tess’vitz,  If.  . 0 0 0 

Montie,  rf.  ...  0 0 0 

Butler,  c 5 1 11 

M'eber,  rg.  . . 1 1 3 

Channon,  rf.  . 0 0 0 
McPhee,  Ig.  . . 1 4 6 

11  9 31 
Oberlin,  27; 


Ohio  Univ.  G.  F.  T. 
Wright,  rf.  . . 3 2 8 

Beckwith,  If  . 1 1 3 

Eisenb'r’y,  If.  0 0 0 

Muir,  c 0 0 0 

Wise,  c 0 1 1 

King,  rg 0 0 0 

Sayles,  rg.  . . 0 0 0 
Bonner,  If.  . . 0 1 1 

Kennard,  Ig.  . 0 0 0 

4 5 13 

Cincinnati,  15 


Playing  the  first  game  on  their  southern 
jaunt  February  6,  Oberlin  downed  their  Cincy 
rivals  by  a 27  to  15  score.  The  game  was 
played  against  glass  backboards,  which  un- 
doubtedly accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  Crim- 
son and  Gold  men  did  not  run  up  a larger 
count  as  they  had  a brand  of  floor  work  which 
far  surpassed  that  of  the  southerners.  Only 
seven  points  were  made  in  the  first  period 
and  Oberlin  accounted  for  the  entire  amount. 
Play  was  looser  in  the  second  half  and  Hughes 
sent  in  his  second  string  men  to  finish  the 
game. 


Oberlin  G.  F.  T . 
Sullivan,  rf.  . 4 3 11 
Leahy,  If.  ...  2 2 6 

Tess’vitz,  If.  . 0 0 0 
Butler,  c.  ...  3 0 6 
Weber,  rg.  . . 1 o 2 
Channon,  rg.  . 0 0 0 
McPhee,  Ig.  . . 1 o 2 


Cincinnati  G.  F.  T. 
Sicking,  rf.  ..113 
Vai’ter,  If.  ...  o 0 0 

Allen,  c 4 1 9 

Klein,  rg O 1 1 

Ladhrook,  rg  . 0 0 0 
Schmid,  Ig.  . . 0 0 0 
Ilacken  i o 2 


Oberlin,  27;  Miami,  20 
After  toppling  the  Cincy  aggregation  by  a 
27  to  15  score,  Oberlin’s  tribe  of  wandering 
cagers  then  moved  on  to  Oxford,  Ohio,  where 
Miami  College  is  located  and  succeeded  in 


making  it  two  straight  by  dropping  the  Mi- 
amians 27-20.  It  appears  that  they  had  as- 
sumed a more  liberal  attitude  since  defeating 
Cincinnati,  for  while  not  scoring  any  more 
points  themselves,  they  permitted  Miami  to 
score  five  more  markers  than  did  the  Cin- 
cinnatians on  the  previous  night.  The  game 
was  one  of  those  affairs  in  which  the  referee 
was  the  busiest  individual  on  the  floor.  He 
succeeded  in  calling  52  fouls  for  diverse  of- 
fenses on  the  part  of  the  two  combatants  and 
31  of  these  fouls  figured  in  the  scoring.  Ober- 
lin scored  19  points  in  this  fashion  and  Miami 
12,  w'hich  makes  it  quite  plain  that  Oberlin’s 
peculiar  faculty  for  locating  the  basket  on 
these  charity  tosses  came  in  as  a rather  help- 
ful aid  in  this  contest. 


Oberlin  G.  F.  T . 

Sullivan,  rf.  . 1 5 7 
Leahy,  If.  ...  1 2 4 

Tess’vitz,  If.  . 0 3 3 

Butler,  c.  ...  2 2 6 

Channon,  rg.  . 0 1 1 

Weber,  rg.  . . 0 3 3 

McPhee,  Ig.  ..  0 3 3 

4 19  27 


Miami  G.  F.  T. 

Pilot,  rf 3 6 12 

Payne,  rf.  . . . 0 0 0 
Darling,  If.  . . 1 0 2 

Baker,  c 0 2 2 

Walwender,  rg  0 1 1 

Sherer,  rg.  . . 0 1 1 

Dixon,  Ig.  . . . 0 2 2 

Taylor,  Ig.  . . . 0 0 0 

4 12  20 


Harmonics 

James  Husst  Hall,  ’14 

The  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  played 
here  February  ninth,  presenting  a program  in- 
cluding such  contrasting  works  as  the  Mozart 
“Jupiter”  Symphony  and  the  Honegger  "Pa- 
cific, 231.”  We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Reiner  for 
letting  us  hear  the  most  talked  of  novelty  of 
the  year.  Such  modern  polyphony  as  Hon- 
egger uses  in  depicting  the  breathing  of  the 
locomotive  at  rest  on  through  to  the  “mental 
picture  of  a train  of  300  tons  hurled  through 
the  darkest  night  at  80  miles  an  hour,”— such 
involved  discord  is  a bit  beyond  most  Ameri- 
can audiences.  Oberlin  was  no  exception  and 
there  were  the  usual  smiles  and  comments  of 
interesting.”  If  you  care  to  read  a most  bit- 
ing criticism  of  modern  music  see  an  early 
chapter  in  Galstvorthy’s  “The  Wliite  Monkey.” 

The  Oberlin  Conservatory  Trio  gave  the  sec- 
ond concert  of  the  series  on  February  third. 
The  Brahm’s  Trio  in  B major.  Op.  8,  was  fol- 
lowed by  Eugene  Goosens’  “Five  Impressions 
of  a Holiday”:  (In  the  Hills;  By  the  Rivers; 
The  Water-wheel;  The  Village  Church;  At  the 
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CONSERVATORY  FAKULTI  TROOPE,  “IN  BAGDAD’’ 

Seated,  left  to  right:  J.  H.  Hall,  F.  J.  Hall,  W.  H.  Frederick,  Betty  Frederick 
Standing,  left  to  right:  G.  F.  Moore,  D.  Morrison,  L.  H.  Yaamans,  J.  B.  Lytle, 
R.  S.  Morrison,  R.  Kelley,  V.  V.  Lytle 


Fair).  These  sketches,  the  most  modern  mu- 
sic yet  to  be  played  by  the  Trio,  were  sug- 
gestively scored  by  Goosens,  and  with  the  sym- 
pathetic interpretation  accorded  them  the  au- 
dience followed  with  ease  the  moods  and  pic- 
tures. Here  is  a modern  composition  that  can 
be  recommended  most  heartily  to  all  Oberlin- 
ites  interested  in  trios.  The  last  number  of 
the  program,  the  Arensky  Trio  in  D minor, 
was  played  with  great  brilliancy.  The  Scherzo 
was  taken  at  a breathless  pace  and  I doubt  if 
the  Trio  has  ever  played  with  more  sparkle. 
Perhaps  the  movement  has  much  of  "tinsel,” 
as  Clara  Schumann  used  to  characterize  Liszt’s 
music,  but  a little  “tinsel”  now  and  then  . . . 

The  Conservatory  Fakulti  Troop  presented 
“In  Bagdad”  at  Warner  Hall  January  twen- 
tieth. Both  lyrics  and  music  of  this  operetta 
are  by  Laurel Yeamans,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Organ.  Mr.  Yeamans  has  a natural  gift  for 
this  genre  and  his  wide  acquaintance  with 
"semi-classic”  music  both  from  stage  presenta- 
tions and  scores  used  in  his  extensive  picture 
theatre  engagements,  has  given  him  a sure 


feeling  for  effect.  Cast  and  audience  enjoyed 
the  music  of  this  score  which  is  catchy,  yet 
far  from  commonplace.  Besides  the  sprightly 
music  there  is  a plot  filled  with  amusing  sit- 
uations. There  have  been  several  requests  for 
a performance  at  the  Commencement  season 
and  we  wonder  what  you  Alumni  would  think 
of  a “Midnight  Frolic” — guess  we  better  make 
it  ten  o’clock — provided  the  Deans  can  be  per- 
suaded to  grant  “General  Permission.” 


A New  Evangelism 

T.  W.  Graham 

The  most  serious  problem  which  the  liberal 
in  Theology  faces  is  the  finding  of  an  evan- 
gelistic message  and  method.  The  more  con- 
servative faith  has  in  its  clearly  defined  pro- 
gram of  Theology  a comp'ete  scheme  of  life, 
salvation,  and  future  reward  or  punishment. 
This  scheme  lends  itself  to  the  successful  use 
of  the  “mourner’s  bench”  and  "the  sawdust 
trail.”  A liberal  faith  has  little  place  for 
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this  method  of  bringing  men  to  a new  re- 
ligious experience.  This  is  true  because  the 
liberal  conceives  of  religion  as  having  to  do 
with  more  than  individual  salvation.  It  must 
interpret  religion  in  terms  of  every  natural, 
normal  relationship  in  which  life  expresses 
itself. 

A striking  experiment  in  the  line  of  the 
new  evangelism  has  just  been  made  in  the 
city  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  idea  of  the 
experiment  was  developed  by  Mr.  George  Web- 
ber, 0.  G.  S.  T.,  T6. 

A year  and  a half  ago  Mr.  Webber  brought 
a few  men  into  a group  to  study  the  full  im- 
plication of  the  Christian  life.  This  group 
became  so  interested  in  finding  what  Chris- 
tianity had  to  say  in  the  field  of  personal  liv- 
ing, industrial,  social  and  political  relation- 
ships that  they  gradually  brought  about  them- 
selves a much  larger  number  of  men.  A year 
ago  these  men  left  their  business  for  three 
days  and  in  a quiet  camp  in  the  country  tried 
to  face  up  to  their  full  Christian  responsi- 
bility. Out  of  this  retreat  the  idea  of  a “Re- 
ligious Life  Emphasis  Week”  for  the  city  of 
DesMoines  was  born. 

The  idea  back  of  “The  Religious  Life  Em- 
phasis Week”  is  much  the  same  as  that  which 
brings  an  annual  Week  of  Prayer  to  the 
Oberlin  campus.  It  was  designed  to  get  the 
whole  city  to  give  its  major  attention  for 
seven  days  to  the  Christian  way  of  life.  A 
carefully  designed  organization  was  developed 
which  slowly  brought  the  interest  and  enthus- 
iasm of  all  the  church  groups  into  the  scheme 
and  thus  made  it  possible  in  a single  week  to 
bring  to  all  the  high  schools  of  Des  Moines, 
to  Des  Moines  University  and  Drake  Univers- 
ity, to  every  civic  luncheon  club,  to  many 
shops  and  factories,  to  noon-day  theatre  meet- 
ings, and  to  evening  community  meetings  in 
every  part  of  the  city  the  message  of  Chris- 
tianity as  it  is  preached  by  the  liberal  group 
in  the  evangelical  church. 

A very  interesting  group  of  men  was 
brought  to  Des  Moines  to  give  this  new  in- 
terpretation of  religion.  Sherwood  Eddy  was 
the  leader  of  the  group.  With  him  were  Rin- 
hold  Niebuhr  of  Detroit,  who  has  recently 
been  writing  of  Christianity  in  terms  of  mod- 
ern psychology  and  science.  Dr.  Ray  Petty, 
whose  success  in  an  institutional  church  in 
the  lower  west  side  of  New  York  has  been  so 
marked.  Dr.  Henry  Crane,  who  preaches  his 
broad  social  vision  of  the  Christian  way  to  the 


people  of  Malden,  Massachusetts,  and  Dr. 
George  Haynes,  one  of  the  outstanding  negro 
leaders  of  America. 

For  seven  days  these  men  led  the  thinking 
of  Des  Moines  into  religious  paths  with  all  the 
fervor  and  fearlessness  of  the  Hebrew  proph- 
ets. They  applied  their  Christian  philosophy 
of  life  to  the  great  modern  problems  of  in- 
dustry, race,  national  and  international  rela- 
tionships. They  were  listened  to  by  steadily 
increasing  and  deeply  earnest  crowds,  who 
found  that  the  appeal  of  this  method  of 
evangelism  was  not  the  appeal  to  the  emo- 
tions but  to  the  conscience,  the  mind  and  the 
will.  There  was  no  signing  of  cards,  nor  com- 
ing forward  on  the  trail,  nor  efforts  to  esti- 
mate the  impression  by  the  gathering  of  sta- 
tistics. How  successful  this  method  of  evangel- 
ism has  proved  will  be  seen  only  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a new  religious  spirit  in  the  city’s 
life.  Those  who  were  engaged  in  it  are  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Webber’s  experiment  has  gone 
far  to  show  the  whole  church  how  it  may  bring 
its  full  message  to  bear  effectively  not  only 
upon  individuals  but  upon  entire  communi- 
ties. 


Mr.  J.  F.  Mack, 

Editor,  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine, 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir; — - 

The  discussion  of  Psychology  Applied  to 
College  Problems  in  the  Alumni  Magazine  for 
February  was  of  great  interest  for  the  promise 
it  holds  out  of  the  possibilities  of  effective 
personnel  work  at  Oberlin.  I should  like  to 
comment  on  some  points  in  regard  to  the  vo- 
cational aspects  of  such  personnel  work. 

In  the  second  paragraph  a summary  state- 
ment was  made  of  the  double  problem  of  assist- 
ance to  students  in  vocational  choice:  namely, 
"there  must  be  a development  of  psychological 
tests  and  methods  of  estimation,”  and  “the  use 
of  whatever  information  can  be  gathered  about 
the  various  vocations  should  be  emphasized.” 
The  former  is  being  admirably  developed  by 
the  department  of  psychology,  the  latter  is  not 
entirely  the  task  of  psychology. 

As  stated  psychology  "may  hope  to  formu- 
late the  interests  and  capacities  which  a given 
occupation  demands,”  though  as  yet  the  sur- 
face has  scarcely  been  scratched  in  the  sci- 
entific approach  to  such  a formulation. 

What  capacities  are  particularly  “demanded 
by  a given  calling”  we  have  not  yet  learned 
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adequately  to  determine  as  against  the  capaci- 
ties which  are  necessary  or  desirable  assets  for 
success  in  any  calling. 

Interest  in  an  occupation  is  a very  direct 
reaction  to  the  demands  of  the  particular  oc- 
cupation. A student  with  a strong  general 
interest  in  social  work,  for  example,  often  loses 
all  interest  as  the  concrete  demands  of  case 
work  are  realized;  an  interest  in  advertising 
may  evaporate  when  the  actual  processes  are 
understood.  Conversely,  many  a person  has 
found  the  occupation  of  appealing  interest  by 
the  simple  process  of  being  exposed  to  it — the 
secretary  in  a law-office  who  has  later  taken 
up  the  profession  of  the  law;  the  salesman  in 
a jewelry  store  who  has  become  an  interna- 
tional expert  on  precious  stones. 

The  point  is  well  taken,  therefore,  that  "a 
college  student  cannot  know  by  intuition  what 
a particular  calling  involves”  and  “a  college 
student  is  always  in  need  of  a body  of  informa- 
tion which  is  kept  carefully  revised  to  give  him 
the  facts  about  the  vocations  open  to  him.” 

This  information  will  not  be  only  psychologi- 
cal, but  far  more  a matter  of  practical  eco- 
nomics. MTiat  is  the  variety  of  opportunity 
within  the  occupation?  Of  what  do  the  duties 
consist?  MTiat  are  the  rewards  in  income, 
facility  for  development,  possible  ultimate  op- 
portunity, concomitant  advantages,  and  satis- 
factions? What  are  the  requirements  in  train- 
ing, skill,  personal  qualifications?  What  is  the 
social  significance  of  the  occupation?  What  is 
the  probable  absorption  capacity;  is  the  occu- 
pation crowded  or  crying  for  recruits?  How  is 
the  demand  distributed  geographically? 

This  information  may  be  dispensed  to  stu- 
dents through  classes  in  vocations,  through  the 
academic  department  concerned  in  a particu- 
lar instance,  through  the  dean’s  office,  through 
the  appointment  office,  through  individual 
teachers  interested,  through  a personnel  office. 
An  essential  service  of  a personnel  office  would 
be  to  coordinate  all  these  isolated  interests 
not  to  usurp  them,  and  constantly  to  make 
available  current  material.  Such  information 
may  be  supplemented  by  inquiry  into  local  de- 
mand, salary,  conditions  and  the  like;  also  by 
first-hand  observation  by  the  student  or  try- 
out experience  in  vacation  time. 

It  is  obviously  not  practicable  for  every  col- 
lege to  attempt  singly  to  study  occupations  in 
order  to  secure  the  information  the  students 
need.  It  is  particularly  impracticable  for  any 


Calendar 

MAncii 

3—  “ Potcr  ran.”  Dramatic  Association 

Movio. 

4—  Miss  Skinner,  Senior  Organ  Recital. 

('hnpol. 

5— "  Peter  Pan.”  Dramatic  Association. 

Movie. 

0— Fresh  men -Sen  lor  Men’.s  nanqnot. 

7— Michigan  Agricnltural  College  at  Ober- 
llii.  Basketball. 

C)i»eretta.  Department  of  School  Music. 
Warner  Hall. 

10— Artist  Kecltal.  Maria  Ivogun,  Soprano. 
12— Del>ate.  Wooster-Alleghcny.  Chapel. 
i;’>— Ohio  Intercollegiate  Oratorical  Contest. 
IT— Special  Recital.  Wanda  Lawdoskl,  Harp- 
slcordist. 

10— Mr.  Constantine.  Senior  Organ  Recital. 
Chapel. 

Women’s  Glee  Club  Final  Rehearsal. 

20—  Women's  League.  Required  meeting. 

Chapel. 

21—  Women's  Glee  Club  ITome  Concert. 

24— Artist  Recital.  Albert  Spalding,  Vlollni.st. 
20— Yalo-Princoton  Game.  Men's  Gymnasium. 

27—  Debate  with  Ohio  Wesleyan, 
b'aculty  Piny. 

28—  Dramatic  Association  Movio. 

Faculty  Play. 

lutor-Class  Indoor  Track  Meet.  Men’s 
Gymnasium. 

31— Vaudeville  Show.  Chapel. 


college  to  attempt  to  do  so  whose  students 
are  drawn  from  a wide  cosmopolitan  area, 
whose  alumni  go  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  to  foreign  parts  to  pursue  their  chosen  oc- 
cupations and  therefore  require  far  more  than 
local  information. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Information  was  established  to 
study  occupations  on  a nation  wide  basis  and 
to  make  available  to  colleges,  students,  and 
alumni  the  results  of  its  investigations.  As 
this  service  has  developed  and  as  colleges  in- 
creasingly recognize  a responsibility  to  the  stu- 
dent in  bis  choice  of  vocation,  the  roll  of  col- 
lege members  of  the  Bureau  has  grown  longer. 

It  is  important  that  both  aspects  of  voca- 
tional assistance  to  students,  personal  estima- 
tion and  vocational  information,  should  be  ade- 
quately developed  in  Oberlin. 

Very  sincerely, 

Bkatrice  Doerschuk. 


Arthur  Saddler,  who  for  the  last  twenty- 
three  years  had  been  custodian  of  Warner 
Hall,  died  January  27,  1925,  in  Oberlin,  from 
injuries  received  in  an  automobile  accident. 
Mr.  Saddler  was  seventy-five  years  old  and 
had  lived  in  Oberlin  twenty-four  years.  He 
was  a conscientious  worker  and  a good  citi- 
zen and  had  the  respect  of  many  people. 
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Helen  Libby  Rice 

Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley,  ’82 


Helen  Maria  Libb.v,  daughter  of  a Free- 
Baptist  minister  in  Maine,  left  motherless 
early  in  girlhood,  learned  the  art  of  caring 
for  a home  by  undertaking  the  responsibilities 
of  her  father’s  house,  and  learning  her  school 
lessons,  often,  as  she  scrubbed  the  household 
clothes  over  the  wash-tub.  She  graduated  at 
eighteen,  sixty-flve  years  ago  from  the  Maine 
State  Seminary,  and  soon  after  secured  a po- 
sition to  teach  French  at  Hillsdale  College  in 
Michigan.  There  she  met 
Fenelon  B.  Rice,  son  of 
another  Free-Baptist  min- 
ister who  was  teaching 
music  in  Hillsdale  Col- 
lege in  1866.  There  they 
were  married.  A son  came 
to  them  in  due  time,  who 
rises  up  to  call  her  blessed 
today,  and  who,  with  his 
wife,  have  ministered  so 
tenderly  to  their  mother  in  . 
these  her  declining  days. 

Mr.  Rice  discovered  in 
his  young  wife  a voice  of 
remarkable  quality  and 
power,  and  he  developed 
and  trained  it,  so  that  she 
was  soon  qualified  to  teach 
vocal  music,  and  when  an 
opportunity  came  to  estab- 
lish a school  of  music  at 
Oberlin  in  1869,  they 
moved  here.  In  the  school  they  set  up,  Mrs. 
Rice  taught  the  vocal  music,  while  Professor 
Rice  cared  for  the  piano,  organ  and  harmony. 
The  School  of  Music  was  soon  after  associated 
with  the  college,  and  depended  for  its  stu- 
dents upon  the  college,  but  paid  its  own  ex- 
penses, provided  music  for  the  college  exer- 
cises, and  rented,  at  its  own  expense,  the 
rooms  over  what  is  now  Mr.  Coming’s  book- 
store. for  its  quarters.  But  the  energy,  ability, 
and  enthusiasm  which  these  two  young  peo- 
ple put  into  the  music  school  quickly  at- 
tracted wide  attention,  and  placed  the  school 
in  a very  iimportant  place  in  the  college  plans 
and  development.  Professor  Rice  was  one  of 
those  rare  musicians  who  possessed  executive 
and  financial  qualities  of  the  highest  order,  gift- 


ed as  he  was  with  uncommon  common  sense, 
and  in  1871  he  became  director  of  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music  affiliated  with  the  col- 
lege. The  Conservatory  continued  to  grow 
and  expand  until  early  in  the  ’80’s  it  moved 
into  new  quarters  in  the  Morgan  house,  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose,  where  later  Dr. 
Warner’s  splendid  gift  erected  Warner  Hall; 
and  Professor  Rice  lived  to  see  his  little  school 
grown  into  a well  equipped  great  department 
of  the  college,  having 
gained  an  international 
reputation.  He  himself 
became  the  most  influen- 
tial member  of  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  of  the 
College  and  the  Conserva- 
tory teachers  were  placed 
upon  the  same  basis  of 
salary  and  standing  as 
the  college  or  the  school 
of  religion. 

In  all  this  remarkable 
development  the  sturdy 
director  had  at  his  right 
hand  a woman  of  remark- 
able gifts,  of  keen  and 
quick  imagination,  and  of 
an  unerring  musical  judg- 
ment. She  could  take  a 
crude,  raw  girl  from  the 
back  country  who  had  a 
voice,  and  not  only  train 
her  voice,  but  transform  the  girl  herself  body 
and  soul  into  a singer  of  power  and  a woman 
of  culture  and  grace.  It  was  this  ability  to 
reach  the  soul  of  folks  and  make  them  see  and 
feel  the  beauty  and  power  and  dignity  and 
ethical  value  of  music  that  made  Mrs.  Rice 
a rare  teacher  of  the  technique  of  vocal  mu- 
sic, but  a teacher  of  art  at  its  best;  art  that 
has  its  own  reason  for  being;  art  that  loves 
and  lives  in  beauty  and  serves  and  sacrifices 
for  goodness  and  truth.  It  was  this  influence 
over  the  souls  of  folks  that  early  made  the 
Conservatory  appeal  to  so  many  wise  and  good 
people,  like  President  Fairchild  and  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Warner,  and  that  has  given  a standing 
and  power  to  this  remarkable  department  of 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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John  G.  Olmstead,  ’06,  The  New  Alumni  Secretary 

Lawrie  J.  Sharp,  ’09 

To  at  least  two  generations  of  Oberlin  stu- 


dents, John  G.  Olmstead,  ’06,  the  newly  elected 
Alumni  Secretary,  needs  no  word  of  introduc- 
tion. Men  and  women  who  knew  “Jack”  in 
undergraduate  days  will  greet  with  satis- 
isfaction  the  announce- 
ment of  his  appoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  Olmstead’s  con- 
nection with  Oberlin 
goes  back  to  the  days 
when  Oberlin  Academy 
was  efficiently  prepar- 
ing young  people  for 
college,  under  the  lead- 
e r s h i p of  Principal 
John  Fisher  Peck.  He 
entered  college  with 
the  Class  of  1906,  and 
in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed was  prominent 
in  many  phases  of  stu- 
dent life.  He  played 
on  the  first  Varsity 
basketball  team  or- 
ganized by  Oberlin, 
and  also  ran  on  the 
track  team.  He  w'as  a 
member  of  Phi  Delta 
Literary  Society,  served 
as  student  manager  of 
Oratory,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  L.  A. 

John’s  circle  of  friends 
was  wide,  and  this  circle  increased  through  the 


years  1907-09,  when  he  served  as  Secretary  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  as  coach  of  the  Varsity 
basketball  teams.  The  two  years  that  followed 
were  spent  at  Ohio  State  University  as  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  Secretary,  and  in  1911  he  removed  to 
|New  York  City,  and 
later  to  Providence, 
R.  I.,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  educational 
and  vocational  guid- 
ance work.  Later  as 
secretary  and  treasurer 
of  an  advertising  cor- 
poration in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  as  president 
of  the  firm,  Olmstead, 
Denison  & Anthony, 
Personnel  Specialists, 
New  York,  he  has  had 
a vaiuable  experience 
in  business.  Ho  brings 
this  rich  understanding 
of  life  to  his  new  po- 
sition. 

Mr.  Olmstead  was 
married  in  1909  to  Miss 
Louise  Hutchinson  of 
Philadelphia,  graduate 
of  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. He  is  the  proud 
father  of  two  sons,  and 
for  some  years  has 
made  his  home  in 
Montclair,  N.  J. 


THE  HOME-COMING 

I suppose  the  most  accurate  definition  of 
Home  Coming  is  “coming  home”  and  that  is 
just  what  the  Mid-Winter  Home-Coming  of 
Oberlin  meant  to  me.  01)erlin  may  seem  more 
like  home  to  me  than  to  many  graduates  be- 
cause 1 spent  two  additional  years  here  after 
graduation  and  became  better  acquaTited  with 
the  faculty  and  townsi)eople  The  feeling  of 
coming  home  was  very  strong  with  me  as  I 


rode  into  Oberiin,  a feeling  heightened  per- 
haps by  the  fact  that  I came  from  New  York 
by  a route  that  brought  me  through  the  city 
from  which  I had  originally  come  up  to  Ober- 
lin. As  a matter  of  fact,  I was  on  the  same 
old  train  pulling  out  of  Elmira  at  9:16  that  I 
had  used  so  many  times  in  my  trips  to  Oberlin. 

I was  reminded  too  that  it  was  on  this  same 
date,  February  20,  the  year  after  my  gradu- 
ation, that  I had  become  so  homesick  for 
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Oberlin  that,  upon  leaving  the  office  in  the 
evening,  I had  packed  my  bag  and  taken  that 
train  for  the  good  old  college  town  over  four 
hundred  miles  away. 

I wondered  this  year  as  I approached  Ober- 
lin how  many  others  would  be  back  and  if 
they  would  come  with  the  same  feeling  of 
real  home-coming  in  their  hearts  or  if  their 
return  would  be  rather  perfunctory.  To  my 
surprise  and  pleasure  I discovered  that  the 
“perfunctory  returners”  didn’t  return;  that 
those  who  did  come  back,  and  there  was  a 
goodly  number  of  them,  seemed  to  have  a 
real  affection  for  the  place  and  regretted  the 
limitation  of  their  stay. 

There  were  those  who  had  come  from  New 
York,  Albany,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Columbus, 
and  many  less  distant  points.  The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Alumni  Association  had  a 
hundred  per  cent  attendance;  over  forty  coun- 
cilors were  present  for  their  meeting;  eighty- 
five  alumni  sat  down  to  dinner  together  in  the 
James  Brand  House,  most  of  them  attending 
the  Glen  Gray  Memorial  Basketball  Game  in 
the  evening.  Mrs.  Mary  Plumb  Millikan,  of 
the  Executive  Committee  and  Chairman  of 
the  Alumnae  Affiliation  Group,  spoke  at  Chapel 
Friday  noon;  Mrs.  Agnes  Warner  Mastick, 
also  of  the  Executive  Committee,  spoke  at  the 
James  Brand  House. 

Dr.  Andrews,  assisted  by  other  members  of 
the  Conservatory  faculty,  provided  a beauti- 
ful musical  vesper  service  Sunday. 

The  Washington  Birthday  address  on  Mon- 
day was  given  by  “our  Grove,”  he  who  was 
editor  of  the  Review  and  debated  so  success- 
fully for  Oberlin  back  in  the  years  of  ’03-’05, 
now  known  internationally  as  the  managing 
editor  of  The  Toledo  Blade,  and  supervising 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Journal  and  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star-Eagle. 

The  Home-Coming  events  were  brought  to  a 
"climax  by  the  President’s  reception  at  the 
Art  building. 

These  were  three  full  days  for  the  alumni, 
for,  besides  the  events  mentioned,  there  were 
the  visiting  with  fellow  alumni,  the  attend- 
ance at  classes,  and  the  calling  upon  profes- 
sors and  other  friends  in  town. 

There  is  a certain  advantage  in  returning 
to  these  Mid-Winter  Home-comings;  you  see 
the  college  at  its  everyday  occupation;  stu- 
dents coming  and  going,  classes  in  session. 


boarding  house  and  dormitories  under  normal 
conditions. 

Three  things  about  this  Home-coming  stand 
out  in  my  mind.  Maybe  I should  mention  a 
fourth,  although  the  forth  made  itself  felt 
physically  rather  than  mentally,  and  that  was 
the  stiffness  following  my  first  basketball 
game  lor  fifteen  years.  M^^.^  first  thought  I 
have  stated,  that  is,  the  dee^  regard  that  the 
returning  alumni  had  lor  their  Alma  Mater 
and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  friends  once 
more.  My  second  impression  was  of  the  mas- 
terly address  given  by  Mr.  Patterson.  I quote 
this  single  sentence  which  embodies  his  main 
thought:  “A  true  aristocrat  is  one  who  inter- 
prets his  superiority,  not  in  terms  of  arro- 
gance, but  in  terms  of  responsibility.” 

My  third  impression  was  of  the  beautiful 
scene  at  the  President’s  reception.  Though 
the  Men’s  Building,  Warner  Gymnasium,  and 
Peters  Hall  used  to  be  decorated  tastefully, 
they  in  no  wise  provide  the  setting  which  the 
Art  Building  does  for  this  occasion.  With  no 
additional  decorations  save  the  American  flag 
and  a few  palms,  the  court  and  adjoining  gal- 
leries make  a most  appropriate  background  for 
the  varied  colored  gowns  of  the  ladies  and  the 
formal  dress  of  the  men. 

Jonx  G.  Olsistead,  ’06. 


THE  OBERLIN  WOMEN’S  CLUB  OP 
CHICAGO 

At  the  annual  meeting,  which  was  a lunch- 
eon at  Fields’,  Mrs.  Allan  P.  Millikan,  who 
has  been  the  president  of  this  organization, 
was  presented  with  an  Oberlin  lamp  as  a fu- 
ture reminder  of  her  close  connection  with  the 
club.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Mrs.  Alice  Reid,  ’02,  461  Park  Ave- 
nue, River  Forest;  first  vice-president.  Miss 
Margaret  W.  Clark,  ’12,  811  Hinman  Avenue, 
Evanston;  second  vice-president,  Miss  Mercy 
B.  Hooker,  ’13,  The  Orrington,  Evanston; 
treasurer.  Miss  Ruth  D.  Wells,  ex-’14,  536  Oak- 
dale Avenue,  Chicago;  recording  secretary, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Rood,  ’16,  1740  Kenilworth 
Avenue,  Rogers  Park;  corresponding  secretary, 
Mrs.  Laura  S.  Price,  ’93,  6042  Stony  Island 
Avenue,  Chicago;  dele,gates  to  the  Bureau  of 
Occupations,  Mrs.  Flora  B.  Dee,  ’93,  1119 
Michigan  Avenue,  Evanston,  Mrs.  Janie  H. 
Packard,  ’84,  435  St.  James  Place,  Chicago; 
delegate  to  the  Vocational  Supervision  League, 
Mrs.  Inez  M.  Smith,  ’92,  5817  Blackstone  Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 
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Beside  its  other  activities  the  club  main- 
tains a twenty-five  dollar  membership  in  the 
Bureau  of  Occupations  and  a dollar  member- 
ship in  the  Vocational  Supervision  League. 
Mrs.  Dee  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Bureau. 

The  club  has  had  two  guests:  Mrs.  C.  B. 

Martin,  whose  t -h  on  the  activities  of  college 
women,  as  partivularly  applied  to  the  Chicago 
group,  received  che  closest  attention,  and  Dr. 
Ian  Hannah,  who  talked  on  questions  of 
American  and  English  politics. 


THE  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN,  CHAPTER 

At  a meeting  of  the  Detroit  Chapter  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Mr.  Marcus  M.  Kalbfleisch,  T6,  650  Pingree 
Avenue;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Anna  Patton 
Simpson,  ’99,  629  Blaine  Avenue;  secretary. 
Miss  Grace  E.  Arnold,  ’21,  15856  Woodward 
Avenue;  treasurer,  Mr.  Carter  C.  Christiancy, 
ex-’17,  447  Drexel  Avenue;  social  chairman, 
Miss  G.  Natalie  Stapleton,  ’23. 

In  December  the  chapter  had  Mr.  W.  P.  Bohn 
as  their  guest  at.  a dinner  at  the  Women’s 
City  Club.  After  expressing  his  appreciation 
of  the  work  done  by  the  chapter  during  the 
campaign,  Mr.  Bohn  spoke  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  work  of  the  Alumni  and  the  place  and 
service  of  the  college  in  the  life  of  the  Nation. 


THE  OBERLIN  CHAPTER 
One  of  the  most  delightful  features  of  the 
Winter  Homs-Coming  was  the  banquet  in  the 
James  Brand  House,  Saturday,  February  21, 
w'hen  the  Oberlin  Chapter  entertained  the  vis- 
iting alumni.  After  the  dinner,  talks  were 
given  by  Mr.  John  G.  Olmstead,  the  new  Alum- 
ni Secretary,  Mrs.  Agnes  Warner  Mastick, 
Mrs.  Laura  Shurtleff  Price,  and  Mr.  G.  M. 
Jones.  The  list  of  new  officers  was  read,  the 
result  of  the  election  being  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Louis  B.  Fauver,  ’96,  Elyria;  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  James  C.  Judson,  ’19,  San- 
dusky; treasurer,  Miss  Margaret  Warner,  ’14, 
Wellington;  secretary,  Mrs.  Hiram  B.  Thurs- 
ton, ex ’98,  Oberlin. 


THE  ALUMNI  COUNCIL  MEETING 
The  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Council  on  Feb- 
ruary 21  was  unusually  well  attended.  Mr. 
Cleavcland  R.  Cross,  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  announced  the  unanimous  choice 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  Mr.  John  G. 
Olmstead  tor  Alumni  Secretary.  The  new  Sec- 


retary then  addressed  the  meeting,  emphasiz- 
ing the  necessity  of  the  alumni  cooperating 
with  him  in  assuming  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
tion. The  time  of  the  June  Council  meeting 
was  discussed  and  June  12  decided  on.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  New  Song 
Book  was  given,  and  the  matter  of  Alumni- 
Faculty-Student  conferences  was  discussed 
generally. 


THE  GRAY  MEMORIAL  PATRONS 
The  Gray  Memorial  Committee  gratefully 
acknowledges  contributions  to  the  Gray  Fund 
through  the  purchase  of  patron  tickets  on  the 
part  of  the  following:  C.  W.  Perris,  W.  H. 
Smails,  James  Jewett,  H.  D.  Haas,  H.  J,  Behr, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Dolezal,  H.  K.  Scott,  Chas.  L. 
Stocker,  Carl  L.  Oelkers,  Miss  May  Armstrong, 
C.  F.  Steinhoff,  W.  H.  Whitney,  John  B.  An- 
drews, C.  H.  Paske  and  W.  E.  Clegg.  The  fol- 
lowing may  also  he  considered  as  patrons, 
since  they  came  hack  to  contribute  their  part 
as  players  in  the  Alumni-Varsity  game:  Sand- 
berg, ’03,  ’04,  Chicago;  Vradenhurg,  ’03,  ’04, 
’05,  Toledo;  Olmstead,  ’03,  ’04,  ’05,  New  York; 
Smith,  ’06,  ’07,  ’08,  Youngstown;  Morrison,  ’08, 
’09,  ’10,  Oberlin;  Pendleton,  ’09,  ’10,  Findlay; 
Mark  Ward,  ’09,  ’10,  Cincinnati;  Nichols,  ’09, 
’10,  ’ll,  Columbus;  Kalbfleisch,  ’15,  ’16,  De- 
troit; Maclure,  ’16,  ’17,  Cleveland;  Berthoff, 
’17,  ’19,  Oberlin;  Williams,  ’IS,  ’19,  Cleveland: 
MePhee,  ’21,  ’22,  Oberlin;  Bowen,  ’21,  ’22, 
Cleveland;  Winters,  ’21,  ’22,  ’23,  Cleveland; 
Stocker,  ’23,  ’24,  Detroit;  Harvey  R.  Snyder, 
’06,  ’07,  ’08,  ’09,  referee,  Cleveland. 


GRAY  MEMORIAL  GAME 

Alumni  versus  Varsity — that  annual  game, 
which,  in  a measure  serves  the  purpose  of 
bringing  back  to  the  former  student  the  rec- 
ollections of  the  playing  ability  of  the  stars 
and  near-stars  of  their  time,  and  which  serves 
for  all  the  purpose  of  comparing  this  ability 
with  the  athletic  talent  of  the  present,  resolved 
itself,  this  year,  into  a contest  between  the 
former  players  and  practically  all  of  the  or- 
ganized basketball  material  of  the  entire 
school,  and  resulted  in  a victory  for  the  un- 
dergraduates by  a 31  to  23  score. 

At  the  start  of  the  game,  the  five  men  who 
comprise  the  varsity  quintet  were  lined  up 
against  the  alumni,  hut  after  about  ten  min- 
utes of  play,  with  the  score  tied  at  six  all  the 
regulars  were  pulled  and  the  reserves  were 
sent  in  for  the  undergrad  men.  After  employ- 
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ing  all  the  men  on  the  varsity  squad  roster  in 
this  manner,  the  Freshman  team  was  run  in 
against  the  aiumni.  and  this  latter  section  of 
the  tilt  furnished  the  most  real  basketball  play 
of  any  of  the  game.  The  teams  were  about 
evilly  matched,  though  the  yearlings  had  the 
great  advantage  of  entering  the  game  fresh. 

As  a whole  the  game  was  more  or  less  of  a 
drab  affair.  Occasional  flashes  of  brilliance 
were  shown,  especially  by  McClure  of  the 
alumni,  and  Fleming  and  the  McPhee  broth- 
ers of  the  students. 

In  a short  feature  game  between  the  An- 
cient and  Medieval  Alumni  the  latter  won  by 
a score  of  12  to  7.  In  this  game  Dr.  Morrison 
distinguished  himself  by  playing  on  both 
teams  at  different  parts  of  the  game. 


Under-grads 

G. 

F. 

T. 

Hosfield,  rg. 

. 0 

0 

0 

Leahy,  If.  . . . 

2 

0 

4 

Fleming,  Ig. 

, c.  5 

0 

10 

Sullivan,  rf.  . 

0 

0 

0 

Burroughs, 

If.  0 

0 

0 

Butler,  c 

1 

0 

2 

Dohse,  rg. 

. . 0 

0 

0 

McPhee,  Ig.  . 

0 

0 

0 

Wickenden, 

Ig  0 

0 

0 

Weber,  rg.  . . 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

Lovejoy,  If.  . . 

1 

0 

2 

15 

1 
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Montie.  rf.  . . 

2 

0 

4 

Tess’vitz,  c.  . 

1 

1 

3 

Alumni 

G. 

F. 

T. 

Ballard,  Ig.  . . 

0 

0 

0 

McClure,  If. 

. 5 

0 

10 

Heldman,  rg.  . 

0 

0 

0 

Williams,  r 

f..  2 

0 

4 

Raiktila,  Ig.  . 

1 

0 

2 

L.  McPhee, 

c.  0 

0 

0 

Partridge,  If.  . 

0 

0 

0 

Winters,  Ig. 

. 1 

1 

3 

Alileham,  rg.  . 

0 

0 

0 

Berthoff,  rg. 

. 3 

0 

6 

Gleason,  If.  . 

0 

0 

0 

Stocker,  c. 

..  0 

0 

0 

J.  McPhee,  rf. 

1 

0 

2 



- 



Grant,  c 

1 

0 

2 

11 

1 

23 

Helen  Libby  Rice 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

Oberlin  College.  Oberlin  was  pious  before  the 
Rices  came,  and  they  brought  to  Oberlin  the 
grace  without  which  piety  is  forbidding.  They 
brought  a new  clear  human  note  into  Oberlin 
life,  and  saved  it  from  stark  and  rigid  Puri- 
tanism. 

And  Professor  and  Mrs.  Rice  must  be 
thought  of  together  always.  Fenelon  seldom 
made  a musical  decision  which  Helen  had  not 
first  approved.  And  to  this  wonderful  cul- 
ture which  had  been  perfected  by  close  study 
and  travel,  Mrs.  Rice  added  the  thrill  of  a rare 
voice  of  sympathy  and  power.  This  Second 
Church  with  its  famous  choir  actually  centered 
about  that  rare  interpretation  of  truth  which 
came  from  her  thrilling  voice.  Who  can  ever 
forget  those  wonderful  notes  w'hen  she  sang 
in  the  morning  service  Dudley  Buck’s  morn- 
ing hymn. 


“O  Sun  of  righteousness  divine. 

Oh  shine  upon  this  heart  of  mine; 

Chase  the  dark  clouds  of  sin  away. 

And  turn  my  darkness  into  day.” 

When  Mr.  Rice  died  twenty-four  year  ago, 
Mrs.  Rice  continued  her  teaching  tor  a time, 
and  then  retired  to  continue  to  live  in  Oberlin 
to  be  a delight  unto  her  friends,  and  a joy  to 
all  who  came  within  reach  of  her  charming 
and  vivid  personality.  As  a reader  of  great 
literature,  as  an  interpreter  of  beauty,  as  an 
ever  cheery  soul  who  thought  so  lovingly  of 
her  great  circle  of  friends  and  their  children, 
as  a visitor  in  their  homes,  as  a citizen  of 
Oberlin,  and  a member  of  its  church  she  wms 
always  and  everywhere  a woman  of  singularly 
attractive  influence  and  personality.  Some  of 
us  who  knew  her  in  the  days  of  her  musical 
triumphs,  marveled  as  we  saw  her  surrender 
so  cheerfully  the  great  place  she  had  made, 
for  the  quieter  life  of  retirement  and  rest 
without  any  visible  feeling  of  regret  or  hesita- 
tion. And  in  the  days  of  gi'owing  age  and 
physical  weakness  there  was  no  sign  of  disap- 
pointment or  complaint.  She  filled  the  place 
of  the  older  lady  of  ease  as  happily  and  suc- 
cessfully as  the  earlier  roles  which  were  more 
exciting.  All  the  wmy  through,  as  mother  and 
friend,  she  wms  the  same  thoughtful,  modest, 
unassuming  lady  that  w’e  had  known  her  to 
be  in  all  her  brilliant  life,  ever  thinking  mod- 
estly of  herself,  always  thinking  highly  of  her 
friends,  grateful  for  the  least  attention,  plan- 
ning daily  how  to  make  them  happy  at  their 
anniversary  times  or  the  holidays.  Mrs.  Brad- 
ley and  our  children  testify  to  our  gratitude 
for  her  beautiful  life  and  her  gracious  example 
in  our  owai  home.  Surely  a wonderful  soul 
lived  among  us  here,  and  her  influence  today 
is  felt  in  schools  and  colleges  all  over  this 
land  and  the  world,  where  her  pupils  and 
friends  have  gone  to  teach  and  where  the 
ideals  of  her  husband  and  herself  are  being 
steadily  carried  on.  Oberlin  has  had  many 
wonderful  people,  great  men  and  rare  w'omen 
and  among  them  all  will  remain  as  an  out- 
standing and  constructive  personality,  Helen 
Maria  Libby  Rice,  “MTio  in  all  this  tract  of 
years,  wore  the  white  flower  of  a blameless 
life.” 


C.  '24 — Mrs.  Lucille  Baker  Johnson  is  teach- 
ing temporarily  in  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
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Acad.  ’o8-’60 — Solomon  Stocker  died  at  his 
home  in  Gnadenhutten,  Ohio,  January  13, 
1925,  at  the  age  ot  eighty-seven  years.  When 
he  came  to  Oberlin  it  was  with  the  intention 
ot  fitting  himself  for  a career  in  education, 
but  four  years’  service  in  the  Civil  War  made 
a change  in  his  plans,  and  his  life  work  was 
farming  and  business.  His  interest  in  educa- 
tional matters  continued  so  keen  that  he  was 
reelected  term  after  term  as  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Gnadenhutten 
schools,  from  which  a number  of  students  came 
to  Oberlin.  He  kept  in  touch  with  movements 
in  the  field  ot  education,  and  frequently  vis- 
ited the  schools.  The  impress  of  his  influence 
in  this  regard  was  so  great  that  the  Gnaden- 
hutten schools  dismissed  to  attend  his  funeral 
in  a body.  All  of  Mr.  Stocker’s  children  and 
two  of  his  grandchildren  have  attended  school 
in  Oberlin. 

’61 — Sarah  Kinney  Stebbins  died  at  the 
home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  L.  S.  Diven,  1221 
Randolph  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
January  19,  1925. 

She  was  born  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  June  15,  1839. 
Her  parents.  Deacon  Daniel  Bishop  Kinney 
and  Betsey  Matthews  Kinney,  emigrated  to 
Oberlin  from  Middlebury,  Vermont,  in  1834 
and  she  grew  up  on  the  Kinney  farm  adjoining 
Oberlin  on  the  west. 

She  grew  up  under  the  spiritual  influence  ot 
such  men  as  Chas.  G.  Finney,  Professor  Mor- 
gan, Professor  Mahan,  and  her  life  was  filled 
with  missionary  zeal  and  loving  service. 

In  1862  she  married  Homer  Pease  Stebbins, 
class  of  ’59,  and  with  him  moved  to  Kansas  in 
border  warfare  days. 

While  her  husband  was  editor  of  the  first 
paper  in  Hiawatha,  Kansas,  the  “Union  Sen- 
tinel,” she  noticed  that  there  was  no  school 
lor  the  colored  children  of  the  town.  She  gath- 
ered them  together  into  her  home  and  began 
to  teach  them  herself.  The  state  superinten- 
dent ot  schools  visited  her  volunteer  school, 
put  it  on  a basis  of  regular  work  and  granted 
her  a life  certificate  to  teach  in  the  State  of 
Kansas.  She  used  her  privilege  only  so  long 
as  she  remained  in  Hiawatha. 

In  1866  they  moved  to  Atchison,  Kansas, 
where  they  built  a comfortable  brick  house  on 
a sightly  spot  overlooking  the  town  on  one 
side  and  the  Missouri  River  on  the  other. 

After  the  deatli  of  her  husband  and  one  son 


in  1907  she  developed  a chronic  cough  and 
in  1911  went  to  Los  Angeles,  California,  where 
three  ot  her  children  had  already  moved. 
Here  she  took  a new  lease  on  life,  going  back 
in  1913  to  sell  her  home  place,  after  having 
owned  it  forty-seven  years.  She  then  returned 
to  California  for  permanent  residence,  living 
tor  three  years  with  a daughter  near  San 
Diego. 

In  1916  she  had  a serious  illness,  which 
called  out  from  the  east  another  daughter, 
with  whom  she  lived  in  Los  Angeles  for  eight 
years  and  a half  until  her  death. 

’62 — Denton  J.  Snider  of  St.  Louis,  cele- 
brated his  eighty-fourth  birthday  by  publish- 
ing his  fifty-first  book.  This  volume  is  a 
novel,  “ The  Rise  of  Young  Shakespeare,”  and 
its  hero  is  the  English  Dramatist,  whose  life 
and  works  Dr.  Snider  has  studied  for  more 
than  half  a century. 

’74 — Frank  T.  Lee,  D.D.,  prepared  an  auto- 
biographical sketch  which  he  read  before  the 
Afternoon  Club  at  Claremont,  California, 
This  club  is  made  up  of  those  of  threescore 
years  and  upward,  and  the  presentation  of  a 
brief  autobiograhpical  sketch  is  a condition  of 
membership  in  it.  We  wish  that  the  class- 
mates ot  Reverend  Lee  might  come  into  the 
office  and  read  this  interesting  sketch  of  him. 

’75 — Harlan  P.  Roberts,  prominent  Minneap- 
olis attorney,  died  at  his  home  February  3, 
1925,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  Mr.  Roberts 
was  widely  known  as  an  expert  in  title  and 
corporation  law.  He  w'as  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  Minneapolis  code  relating  to  the  pow- 
ers and  activities  of  the  juvenile  court  and 
the  care  of  delinquent  and  dependent  chil- 
dren, a code  which  has  been  a model  for  the 
framing  of  laws  in  several  other  states. 

He  framed  the  law  authorizing  the  teachers’ 
retirement  fund  association  and  has  acted  as 
general  counsel  for  that  body.  He  was  for 
many  years  president  ot  the  Minneapolis  Hu- 
mane Society  and  later  vice-president  of  the 
children’s  protective  society. 

During  his  forty  years  of  law  practice  in 
Minneapolis,  Mr.  Roberts  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  civic  affairs.  He  was  also  a groat 
lover  ot  the  outdoors. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  a meml)er  of  Plymouth 
Congregational  Cliurch  and  served  as  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Minnesota  Congregational  Asso- 
ciation. 
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’84— S.  Luella  Minor,  who  has  been  in  Fen- 
ohow,  China,  lett  there  in  Jannary  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  school  year  will  be  acting  dean  of 
women  in  Christian  University,  Tsinan,  Shan- 
tung. She  also  hopes  to  do  some  teaching  in 
the  School  of  Theology. 

'86— Ruth  Hall  Fish  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio, 
will  accompany  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Burtt  and 
daughter  on  a trip  to  Europe  in  June. 

■gg — Anna  Gurney  Burtt  and  daughter  Helen 
sail  on  June  26  from  Montreal  to  France. 
They  expect  to  visit  England,  Italy,  and  other 
European  countries  for  further  study  of  com- 
munity service  in  these  various  countries. 

’91 — Rev.  Edward  B.  Haskell  of  Samokov, 
Bulgaria,  writes  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Missionary  Hearld,  an  account  of  the  laying 
of  the  cornerstone,  in  Sofia,  of  a settlement 
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house,  called  in  Bulgaria  a “community 
hearth.’’.  The  ceremony  of  laying  the  stone 
was  in  charge  of  Rev.  T.  T.  Holway.  ’93. 

’94 — The  Toledo  Blade,  January  19,  gives  the 
following  about  Wayne  B.  Wheeler:  “Anti- 
prohibitionists are  on  a still  search  for  a wet 
Wayne  B.  Wheeler.  If  they  can  find  him,  he 
can  name  his  own  terms.  They  are  raising 
a fund  of  $1,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a beer  and  wine  amendment  to  the 
Volstead  act  and,  eventually,  the  repeal  of 
the  drastic  measure.  But  to  spend  it  wisely, 
effectively,  and  with  the  best  possible  promise 
of  success,  they  want  a man  with  something  of 
the  same  energy,  zeal,  organizing  ability  and 
genius  for  publicity  as  Wheeler,  their  arch 
enemy. 

“Wheeler,  for  the  last  ten  years,  has  been 
national  counsel  and  legislative  superintendent 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America.  Before 
that  he  -was  Ohio  superintendent  of  that  or- 
ganization. More  than  any  other  single  in- 
dividual, he  is  credited  with  the  adoption  of 
the  18th  amendment  and  enactment  of  the  Vol- 
stead law. 

“Wheeler’s  modest  salary  is  $7,500  a year. 
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the  same  legal  stipend  as  that  alloted  mem- 
hers  of  congress.  Measured  in  the  value  of 
his  services  to  the  prohibition  cause,  however, 
his  salary  should  he  somewhere  between  $75,- 
000  and  $750,00  a year.  He  is  worth  a whole 
regiment  of  dry  workers.  In  fact,  he  is  an  army 
in  himself.  Repeatedly  he  has  outgeneraled, 
outwitted,  and  humiliatingly  defeated  the 
smartest  and  highest-salaried  men  the  wets 
could  pit  against  him. 

“As  a lawyer  for  the  drys  in  cases  argued 
in  every  tribunal  from  a justice  of  the  peace 
court  to  the  United  States  Supreme  court, 
pitted  against  some  of  the  greatest  legal  minds 
in  the  country,  he  has  an  almost  unbroken 
series  of  victories  to  his  credit. 

“As  an  organizer,  the  wets  ruefully  admit 
he  has  no  equal  anywhere.  As  a legislative 
agent  at  Washington,  he  continuously  has  run 
rings  around  the  high-priced  lobbyists  whom 
the  wet  interests  sent  here  to  block  the  enact- 
ment of  dry  legislation. 

“And,  most  important  of  all,  as  a publicity 
man,  he  is  the  peer  of  any  person  in  public 
life.  He  instinctively  knows  the  right  time 
and  place  to  say  the  right  thing  from  the  stand- 
point of  his  cause.  He  has  obtained  more  fa- 
vorable free  publicity  for  the  prohibition  move- 
ment than  could  be  bought  with  millions  of 
dollars. 

“Wets  habitually  point  to  Wlieeler  as  a 
complete  “alibi”  for  their  blunders,  th»ir  de- 
feats, and  failures.  ‘Wheeler  did  it,’  they  say. 
‘We  can’t  stop  him.  He’s  our  jinx.’ 

“By  looking  for  a wet  Wheeler,  the  wets 
pay  the  dry  Wheeler  the  highest  possible 
compliment.  It  is  doubftul,  however,  if  they 
can  succeed.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  only 
one  Wheeler.  Searching  the  world  over,  the 
wets  probably  never  could  find  another  man 
combining  the  extraordinary  qualities  of  this 
man.  In  the  second  place,  such  a man,  if 
found,  W’ould  probably  be  a total  failure  hitched 
up  with  the  wet  cause.  It  is  the  union  of  the 
right  man  with  the  right  job  that  accounts  for 
WTieeler’s  success.  That’s  why  the  wets  are 
still  looking.” 

’96 — Mrs.  Jane  Orth,  widow  of  Professor 
Samuel  Orth,  ’96,  of  Clevelannd  will  shortly 
publish  in  connection  with  Professor  Cushman 
of  Cornell  University  the  work  on  National 
Government  left  unfinished  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Orth’s  death. 

’99 — Edgar  A.  Stocker,  after  many  years  in 


the  position  of  Treasurer  and  Credit  Manager 
of  the  Youngstown  Ice  Company,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  has  entered  the  real  estate  business  in 
Elyria,  29  Turner  Block.  His  residence  is  now 
99  South  Professor  Street,  Oberlin,  Ohioi 

Acad.  ex-’99 — Julia  Brainerd  Tarbox  died  in 
Batavia,  New  Y'ork,  on  January  23,  1925. 

Ex-’OO — A program  of  songs  by  John  Prindle 
Scott  was  broadcasted  from  station  WOR  in 
Chickering  Hall  on  January  10,  1925.  Follow- 
ing a short  address  by  the  composer,  songs 
which  have  become  popular  and  others  which 
are  still  in  manuscript  were  sung.  A young 
tenor  in  the  United  States  Navy,  Jack  Mc- 
Cleery,  has  placed  several  of  Mr.  Scott’s  songs 
on  the  program  which  he  gives  whenever  his 
battleship  arrives  in  port.  “Come  Ye  Blessed” 
has  been  sung  in  Honolulu,  Guam  and  the 
Philippines. 

’00 — Wil'.iam  F.  Bohn,  Assistant  to  President 
King,  is  the  author  of  an  article  entitled  “Prin- 
ciples Underlying  College  Financing”  w'hich 
appeared  in  the  Mount  Holyoke  Alumnae 
Quarterly,  January,  1925. 

’05 — John  M.  Clifton  of  Spokane,  Washing- 
ton, underwent  an  operation  in  January  from 
which  he  is  recovering  successfully.  The  op- 
eration, which  consisted  of  the  amputation  of 
his  foot,  wms  necessitated  by  an  accident  oc- 
curing  a year  before. 

Acad.  ’06 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Hof- 
mann (Elfreda  Schubert,  O.  C.,’08)  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1924,  a son  John  PTederick.  The  Hof- 
manns are  living  at  115  Charles  Court,  Elyria 
Ohio. 

Ex-’06 — Grace  Schermerhorn,  prominent  home 
economics  specialist  and  staff  associate  of  the 
health  education  division  of  the  American 
Child  Health  Association,  died  January  11, 
1925,  at  the  hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and 
Crippled,  New  York  City,  after  a brief  illness. 
The  American  Child  Health  Association  pays 
her  the  following  tribute;  — 

(11!.\CE  SCnEHMEUnORN — IN  MEMORI.\Jt 

With  the  deepest  sorrow  we  announce  the 
death  of  Miss  Grace  Schermerhorn. 

Her  associates  and  her  many  friends  had  a 
growing  sense  of  bereavement  as  it  has  be- 
come apparent  during  the  course  of  her  ill- 
ness that  they  could  no  more  look  for  her 
return  to  the  daily  life  which  was  theirs  in 
common. 

The  American  Child  Health  Association,  and 
the  Health  Education  Division  in  particular. 


V'.  '^' 
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—that  Brown  goes  back  to  his  twentieth 
reunion  this  spring,  and  that  he  has 
just  taken  out  educational  insurance? 

To  this  day  he  doesn’t  know  which 
parent  or  aunt  or  uncle  paid  most  of 
his  school  and  college  bills.  But  he 
does  know  that  he  can  never  repay 
those  obligations  created,  except  by  in-* 
suring  ample  money  for  the  education 
of  his  own  two  children. 

So  he  has  recently  arranged  endow- 
ment policies  for  both,  to  mature  at  the 

The  John  Hancock  is  particularly  interested  i 


beginning  of  each  school  and  college 
year.  He  believes  that  his  children 
will  more  genuinely  appreciate  their 
education  by  paying  for  it  out  of  their 
own  funds. 


And  Brown  also  believes  that  they  will 
better  capitalise  their  own  increased 
capabilities, onor  before  graduation, by 
taking  out  insurance  for  the  education 
of  the  next  hoped-for  generation,  as 
well  as  to  create  an  immediate  estate 
and  financial  guarantee  of  family  unity. 

insuring  college  men  and 


women  and  in  obtaining  college  graduates  for  the  personnel  of  the  field  staff. 
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thus  lose  a dear  and  valued  member,  who  in 
the  eighteen  months  of  her  service  has  made 
a contribution  that  we  believe  will  have  a 
permanent  value  and  leave  as  a result  an  im- 
provement in  the  health  and  happiness  of 
children. 

Miss  Schermerhorn  was  well  known  to  work- 
ers in  the  Home  Economics  field,  and  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  movement  to  life  this  subject 
to  a plane  where  it  became  a vital  force  for 
healthful  living.  Through  her  long  associa- 
tion with  the  educational  world,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  schools  of  New  York,  through 
her  active  participation  in  committee  work  tor 
Home  Economics  Associations,  and  her  posi- 
tion on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Nutrition  Council,  as  well  as  in  her  work 
for  this  association  Miss  Schermerhorn  has 
pointed  the  way  to  the  great  possibilities  of 
health  education  through  her  special  subject. 
Home  Economics.  Her  contribution  to  this 
cause  is  undeniable  and  one  that  is  hard  to 
measure.  “Let  her  own  work  praise  her  in 
the  Gates.” 

’07 — Leonard  V.  Koos,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  delivered  the  first  lecture  on  the 
Inglis  Foundation  at  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Education  on  January  14.  His  sub- 
ject was  “Trends  in  American  Secondary  Edu- 
cation.” 

'07 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Todd  (Ethel 
Sprague,  ’10)  are  teaching  Mathematics  and 
English  respectively  in  Ashland,  Ohio,  high 
school. 

’09 — Herrick  E.  Wilson  died  of  heart  trouble 
at  his  home  in  Oberlin  on  January  24,  1925. 
Mr.  Wilson  received  his  A.B.  from  Oberlin  in 
1909,  his  A.M.  in  1910,  and  his  Ph.D.  from  Chi- 
cago University  in  1913.  He  was  employed  as 
paleontologist  in  the  United  States  National 
Museum  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  several 
years.  For  three  years  he  was  assistant  to 
Dr.  McIntosh,  Health  Commissioner  for  the 
Lorain  County  district.  This  position  Mr.  Wil- 
son resigned  last  fall  because  of  failing 
health.  Mr.  Wilson  was  a man  of  high  ideals 
and  fine  character,  and  conscientious  in  any 
task  to  which  he  was  assigned. 

’10 — Ruth  Emily  Judson  and  John  I).  Will- 
iams were  married  on  December  16,  1924,  at 
Sandusky,  Ohio.  Their  home  address  is  R.  F. 
D.  3,  Moscow,  Pennsylvania. 

’ll — Bennett  M.  Hollowell  was  married  on 
December  20,  1924,  to  Martha  Chandler  of 


University  Place,  Nebraska.  Their  address  is 
223  E.  14th  Street,  University  Place.  Mr.  Hol- 
lowell is  teaching  English  at  Nebraska  Wes- 
leyan University. 

Ex. -’ll — Edwin  J.  Marshall,  Donald  F.  Mel- 
horn  (ex. -’ll),  Thomas  O.  Marlar  and  Ray  Mar- 
tin announce  the  formation  of  a partnership 
tor  the  practice  of  law,  with  offices  in  the 
Spitzer  Buliding,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

’13 — After  taking  a nurse’s  course  in  a Port- 
land, Oregon,  hospital,  Minnie  Tontz  is  again 
on  the  African  mission  field.  She  has  charge 
of  a small  hospital  and  home  at  Chikore, 
Chipinga,  Melsetta,  South  Rhodesia,  South 
Africa. 

’14 — The  College  of  Wooster,  Conservatory 
of  Music,  presents  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  D.  Par- 
melee  (Clarice  Paul)  in  “From  Hayden  to 
Bloch,”  five  Sonata  recitals  for  violin  and  pi- 
anoforte with  explanatory  talks,  at  College  Me- 
morial Chapel,  January-May,  1925,  at  Wooster, 
Ohio. 

’15 — Lawrence  Schauffler,  pianist,  gave  a re- 
cital in  Aeolian  Hall  in  New  York  City.  The 
New  York  Herald-Tribune  says  of  him:  “Law- 
rence Schauffler,  a young  American  pianist, 
displayed  unusual  technical  ability  at  his  first 
recital  here  w'ith  a program  beginning  with 
two  Brahms  Rhapsodies  and  an  Intermezzo. 
Mr.  Schauffler’s  playing  was  remarkably  fluent; 
his  runs  had  polished  liquid  quality,  and  a 
light,  but  determined  touch  produced  an  agree- 
ably clear-cut  lucid  tone.  His  expressive  ca- 
pacity did  not  seem,  as  yet,  as  far  developed 
as  his  technique.” 

’16 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  H.  McQueer 
(Leah  Kirkwood),  on  January  8,  1925,  a son. 
Jack  Kirkwood. 

C.  ’17 — Mrs.  Lydia  Brown  Hipps  died  at 
Shanghai,  China,  December  20,  1924.  In  1920-21 
she  was  an  instructor  in  Oberlin  Conservatory. 
Before  her  marriage  she  was  a teacher  in  the 
Gingling  College  for  Girls  at  Nanking,  China. 
She  married  Professor  J.  Burden  Hipps,  who 
w'as  dean  of  the  School  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion in  the  Baptist  College  at  Shanghai. 

’17 — Edith  M.  Gates  is  now  director  of  the 
Health  Education  Department  of  the  Central 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  a staff  of 
ten  to  assist  her  and  a splendid  equipment  in 
pool,  gymnasium  and  corrective  room. 

’17 — Born,  to  Dr,  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  McPhee 
(Mary  Ziegler,  ’18),  on  January  11,  1925,  at 
Ames,  Iowa,  a son,  Henry  Roemer,  Jr. 
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Unless  you  deal  with  securities  every'  day,  as  we  do,  you  cannot 
expect  to  invest  your  money  with  consistent  success  and  safety. 

The  safe  way  is  to  talk  with  your  Cleveland  Trust  banker  occa- 
sionally. He  is  glad  to  give  you  investment  advice  based  on 
facts. 
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Used  in  the  Outline  of  the  Study  of  the  History  of  Music  in  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory. 

Twenty  numbers  already  published  in  the  series.  Price  25  cents. 
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We  carry'  a large  stock  of  sheet  music,  music  collections  both  instrumental  and 
voice,  musical  merchandi.se,  including  ruled  pencil  pads,  copying  books  permanently 
bound,  metronomes,  violin  strings,  etc. 

Get  our  prices  for  all  kinds  of  musical  supplies. 
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